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There are more than > 
50 national parks and 
nature reserves with 
attractive footpaths 
leading through 

unspoilt countryside. 

In the towns there are 
carefully tended parks 
and inviting open spa-’ 
ces in which to while; 
away your leisure 

hours. In the spa gar- 
dens pf pur health: r 


resorts, you can enjoy 
peace and quiet and- - 
find relaxation in con-, 
genial company, while 
the grounds surround- 
ing many of Q.ur state- 
ly homes add, palaces:; 
can congeal many 
delightful surpirises.: -. ,V: 
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For information ,. ,J; 
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Bonn weighs gains 
of Brezhnev visit 


B onn nnd Moscow propose to do 
everything possible to ensure that 
the German and Soviet peoples live to- 
gether in peace. 

The two governments are no doubt 
sincere in their desire to forestall an 
unwitting outbreak of World War III. 
No-one, for that matter, would serious- 
ly doubt that Leonid Brezhnev and 
Helmut Schmidt ore firmly resolved to 
Intensify political and economic ties and 
reduce mutual mistrust to gradually es- 
tablish a basis of trust for good neigh- 
bourly relations. 

The question is: is that enough? The 
25-year cooperation agreement is, per- 
haps, the most tangible outcome of Mr 
Brezhnev’s four-day state visit to this 
country. 

It stipulates the trade, Industrial and 
financial sectors in which cooperation is 
to be improved to the benefit of both 
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countries until the turn of the century 
and beyond. 

it takes into account the rhythm of 
Soviet economic planning, based as it is 
on a succession of Eve-year plans. . 

it also bears in mind Moscow’s desire, 
in major and long-term projects, to pay 
for machinery from this country in goods 
manufactured with the Imported ma- 
chinery. 

Since Moscow is keenly interested in 
this economic agreement, the inclusion 
of West Berlin in its terms proved no 
problem whatever. 

But no one harbours any illusion that 
this five-page document is going to 
transform the course of events. Even 1 
Nikolai Tikhonov, Soviet : First Deputy 
Premier in chaj'ge of Economic planning, 
admitted that he has yet to see what ef- 
i feet the treaty may have in facts and 
i figures, 

Deputy ■ Premier Tikhonov should 
know what he is talking about; he is the 
Soviet chairman of the joint commission 
■ on economic .affairs. 

German , economists, too, remain 
sceptical. Having come to realise in the 
wake of Mr Brezhnev’s first visit in 1973 
that progress in dealings with the Soviet 
J Union cah prove slow Indeed, ’-i 

Otto Wolff von Ameronfeen, chairman 


ot DIHT, the standing conference of 
chambers of commerce and industry, an 
industrialist who was urging Chancellor 
Adenauer to push trade with the East 
Bloc as long ago as the 50s, points out 
that intergovernmental agreements are 
not a sine qua non of trade between two 
countries. 

The ten points of the joint final 
communique are certainly not rendered 
more important by calling them a decla- 
ration. 

. Perhaps this was why Chancellor 
Schmidt expressly referred to the provi- 
sion by which both sides state their de- 
termination to further boost the quality 
and level of relations in all areas. He 
reckoned tills alone qualified as a major 
event. 

People in both countries will doubt- 
less be pleased to hear that their heads 
of government feel nn end to the arms 
race is urgently needed and acknowledge 
the “indivisibility of peace and security 
in all parts of the world." 

This sounds as though it ought to he- 
rald an end lo all kinds of arms deliver- 
ies to other countries, including the Mid- 
dle East and Africa. The small print of the 


S oviet leader Leonid Brezhnev’s 
lengthy TV address to viewers in 
this country on the eve of his departure 
after four days of talks with German 
leaders spoke volumes. 

it rendered superfluous long-winded 
commentaries to mark the end of his 
visit, certainly when the circumstances 
are borne in mind. 

First, his fireside chat with German 
viewers was not regarded as in any way 
sensational. This alone testifies to the 
degree of normality, or at least practical 
commonsense, relations between the two 
countries have reached. 





To the future: Russian premier Leonid 
drink a toast to the 25-year economic 
Russian leader's four-day state visit to the 

declaration fails to go into further detail. 
Both sides deem It important for no- 
one to aspire to military superiority. 
Both feel that approximate equality ami 
pority are sufficient to ensure defence. 

Bui there is not a word as lo whul 
tills may be specifically taken to mean 
in the context of the Vienna talks on 


Brezhnev and Chancellor Helmut Schmidt 
cooperation agreement signed during the 
Federal Republic of Germany, 

(Photo: Sven Simon) 

mutual balanced force reduction hi Cen- 
tral Europe. 

But Soviet acceptance of the concept 
of parity may be considered ground for 
hope. 

Which leaves the controversial subject 
Continued on page 3 


Television talk 
signals era 

of normality 

There can, of course, be no question 
of genuine normality as long as the 
Soviet Union forcedly prevents our fel- 
low-countrymen in the GDR from living 
as they see fit. 

But we are bound to respect the 
Soviet Union as a superpower. It in its 
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Greek Pfime Minister Conitahtinq.Karamanlis in Aachen ph 4 May to' receive the i cjtyr'i 
Charlemagne prize 'for his work for Eiirppean Integration mpets Aachpn OMrtwrger- 
meliter Kurt Malangrf (left). Mr Kararrienlis dohated hli r DM5,000 cash award to r 
Geinrian cancer fund. : ; 1 _ • i ! ;■. ; V r r (ft hoi di dj&) 


turn holds this country in high esteem. 

The Soviet leaders probably feel they 
are being generous to a fault when they 
refute Bonn’s allegations about Berlin 
with mild irritation rather than utter in- 
furiation. 

This must surely be true of Soviet re- 
straint in preferring to maintain discreet 
silence when German leaders voiced - 
commitments to national unity. 

Mr Brezhnev took care not to sing the 
GDR’s praises in any of his speeches, 
which will doubtless have disappointed 
and exasperated the powers in East Ber- * 
lin. 

But let there be no mistake. Mr 
Brezhnev may hfive exercised what he 
felt was tact iri his dealings with his ■ 
hosts in Bonn, but it was partly from a ' 
sense of superiority. 

Let Germans delight to bark and bitej . 
he seems to have decided. Mother Russia ' 
will go her oWn. sweet why. ; - 
:Mf BrezbnevV TV: i address was not: 
broadcast live, -however. It was ' prere- ■ 
corded in Moscow, which made his. 
comment that ithe visit had been a suc- 
cess that much more intriguing. ,'•> 
;lHe seemed determined at all costs to- 
brand the visit a success, which would? 
warrant the conclusion that the Soviet i 
Union expects to benefit both at home 
and abroad from making pipy' with 7 , 
prospects of cooperation jvith Bonn, ' ?’-> 
As the most powerful .European, 
member of Nato, this corintiy . consti- 
tutes a temporary stand-in for Mr Car- : 
ter’s Washington, with which Moscow- 
has. yW: to- come to term! ■» J.i ■ .* v 
At the same ^ time the .Kremlin is r 
paying tribute to' the Soviet pedple’s dfe- 
sire . for;: peace and ' prosperity.! Although ' 
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A ll atlemps by Europe's political “ar- 
chitects” to convert the arms traffic 
between I be United States and Europe 
from one-way to two-way lias failed to 
progress beyond the drawing-board. 

US arms manufacturers, who have a 
powerful lobby in Washington, have in* 
vnriably succeeded in reducing declara- 
tions of intent by the US government to 
little more than waste paper. 

The US government may have more 
than once have declared its readiness to 
buy arms from Europe but nothing has 
ever happened. 

Even in a case such os the German 
Leopard 2 tank, which proved more than 
a match for its US rival in field trials, 
the Americans have not seen fit to buy 
the better merchandise. 

After much toing and firing the only 
concession the United States was prepar- 
ed to make was to undertake to buy the 
German 120-mm cannon for the US 
tank from the early 80s. 

Even the Roland anti-aircraft missile, 
also designed .in this country, is to be 
built in the United States under licence^ 
an arrangement of no financial interest 
Whatever for Bonn. 

The latest Item on the arms agenda Is ■ 
Aware, the airborne warning and control 
system the United States is keen to sell 
to its allies in Europe. 

Genscher pledges 
economic aid 


FOREIGN AFFAIRS 


for Israel 

B onn is still prepared to help Israel 
cope with pressing economic prob- 
lems says Foreign Minister Hans- Die- 
trich Genscher. 

Frankfurt magazine, Herr Genscher said 
on 2 May that this country has demon- 
strated, both bilaterally and within the 
EEC, that its willingness goes beyond 
words. 

Results have been achieved. Israel’s 
trade deficit with the Federal Republic 
baa been halved over last year, while 
imparts from Israel have been substan- 
tially increased. 

- A group of IS Israeli parliamentarians 
representing ail major parties in the 
Knesset has been established in Jerusa- 
lem to woik-on improving relations with 
Germany. dpa 

(DfcWelt, 3 May *918) 

• ' ' . i 

' f ' • I 

T he acid test of detente has yet to- 
come, Social Democrat Egon Bahr 
told everyone during the 1976 genera] 
election campaign. He knew what he 
was talking about ■ 

Egon Bahr, as Willy Brandt’s right- 
h&fld man one of the prime, movers 
towards a peaceful settlement. with the 
Soviet Union, reckoned the "major oper- 
ative task" facing the Bonn government 
would be to negotiate effective troop 
cuts in Central Europe. 

People everywhere with minds' of thrii 
own are bound to wonder why a declared 
policy of peaceful coexistence -is 
not moving towards a gradual reduction 
in the intolerable arms bill. 

Otherwise the time must inevitably, 
inexorably come when dctcnle loses cr& 
dibility, as Willy Brandt himself well 
appreciates. 

Herr Brandt is busy mobilising the 
Socialist International to forestall an 
ominous intensification of the arms race 
which would dash all hopes ' of real East- 
West detente. 

This aim is shared by the coining 
special UN general assembly in New 
York, designed to mobilise- international 


US bid to sell Awacs sky spy 


raises arms 


Awacs consists of a US aircraft 
equipped with an array of US electronic 
devices for which this country is, for the 
most port, expected to pay in deutsche- 
marits. 

The politicians who will have to de- 
cide whether to buy Awacs, will need to 
consider the relative merits of at least 
three main arguments:— 

• First, does this airborne early war- 
ning system seem likely to bolster secu- 
rity and defence to such an extent that 
purchase would appear justified? 

• Second, If the system were bought, 
would other European countries make a 
greater financial contribution towards 
the project than at present envisaged; 
and could It be pigeonholed In Bonn 
budgets from 1981 without jeopardising 
other projects? 

• Third, and by no means least im- 
portant, is the United States prepared to 
buy arms in Europe? 

Tlie first question cannot be answered 


A youth exchange scheme aimed 
fostering reconciliation . between 
Germans and Jews, Aktion SUhnezei- 
chen t is to blame for the death of two 
young people from this country and 
serious injuries to five others, says to 
PLO's spokesman in Bonn. 

PLO spokesman Franghic said the 
youngsters, who fell foul of a 27 April 
Palestinian commando laid on a bus 
near Nablus in the West Bank, had only 

themselves to blame. . Their attackers 
were blameless. 

His statement contained not a word 
of condolence, not a word of apology, 
merely convoluted attempts to justify 
the murders. 

"People who bring them to Palestine” 
were responsible for what happened, the 
PLO spokesman claimed in a radio in- 
terview. .i 

The young Germans, who were work- 
ing on a kibbutz, were standing in for 
young Israelis on military service* he 
add(ed, They could' hardly be claimed to 
be on a purely humanitarian mission. 


Battle for 

disarmament 

j , 

now raging 


1.1 


opinion now that politicians have evi- 
dently failed to solvb the basic problem. 

The Soviet Union has taken the op- 
portunity afforded ' by relative detente 
over the past decade to consolidate its 
aimed forces in all sectors. 1 

Ever more powerful SS 20 nuclear 
missiles are aimed at Central Europe. 
The Warsaw Pact’s front-line armies are 
equipped with the latest tanks. Navies 
and : Sk fqrces have been completely 
modernised, 

From this position of strength Leonid 
Brezhnev was recently able proudly to 
proclaim (hat he heed not increase hts 

armed forces by a single tank or man in 
uniform. 

Does he seriously believe he can de- 
nounce, tb.th^. world «£ a blow to dts- 
vniament tty WesF»'rt .flmes l dj ^ sjppljini , 
efforts to come somewhere near keeping 


with a clear yes or no. Awacs would 
only gain a few minutes on the present 
system, which goes under the acronym 
Nadge. 

Awacs is also extremely susceptible to 
enemy attack. It can easily be knocked 
out by missile or aircraft action and is 
heavily reliant on the West maintaining 
air supremacy. 

Besides, it can only, be a matter of 
time before data transmitted by spy sat- 
ellite are evaluated In the same time it 
takes. Awacs to deliver the goods. 

On the second point, there can be no 
question of Bonn becoming the paymas- 
ter of Nato. Early warning systems are 
as much in other countries 1 interest as 
In our own. 

Yet there, are no indications that other 
European members of Nato are prepared 
to share the 25 per cent of the bill this 
country is currently sepn as paying. 

What Is more, before tong Bonn will 
be in the market for new frigates, tanks 


PLO shrugs 

off deaths 
of Germans 


This might be considered a woefully 

narrowminded argument were not, the 
event so tragic. 

What does the PLO imagine Israeli 
soldiers do for a living? What does it 
consider to constitute social service? 
Working on a kibbutz, perhaps, or look- 
ing after the sick and aged? 

It la not the, first time the PLO’s man 
in Bonn has voiced a jaundiced view- 
point on events iii' the Middle East. His 
arguments tend to Underline the niew 
that the PLO, despite- UN appearances 
and the support of a substantial number 
of countries, still has a long way to go 
before it is fit for circulation. 

. . Manfred Oettler 

: ■ ■ . (Neua Ruhi Zeltung, 29 AprU 1978) 


pace with East Bloc military potential? 
-Only at . first glance does the Soviet 
leader appear .to have the most telling 
argument In this international war of 
words. ■ 

; The Americans, he argues, are ptan- 
sgjn* to introduce the neutron bomb in 
'Central Europe, thereby stepping up the 
arms race. But on closer examination the 
Soviet leader seems to be on doubtful 
ground in this verbal duel with the US. 

In the neutron bomb President Carter 
and his Nato allies now have for the 
fust time an effective means of putting 
pressure on the Warsaw Pact countries 
to make troop cuts in Central Europe. , 

The Soviet Union insists on maintain- . 
Ing the status quo, whioh would entail : 

perpetuating the military imbalance in . 

this part of the world. 

But niether President Carter, Willy 
Brandi, the Americans nor politicians in 
tta eouirtg have any: intention of 
taking this bait, in the vague hope of se* 
cunng auhsMufcntbeiiefite fibin detehte.- 
The battle fot 1 diiirrnataenf ifii’.-bet-- 

(Lflbecker Nachrteltfqn,,^ Api;U 1978). 


and aircraft. It remains to .be seen U 
it will be able to afford Awacs as wn ‘ 

Buying the US early warning system 
must surely either Jeopardise other pro- 
jects, weakening conventional defence 
potential, or inordinately iu creas( 
defence spending, which is neither polj. 
tically feasible nor, for- that matter & 
sirable. , - 4 * 

The third point is also problematic, h 
the past the United States has been & 
customed to selling this country virtually 
anthing it liked. 1 

Talk of a two-way arm? traffic ta 
been fine-sounding but in practice a 
non-starter. 

This is the situation facing Defence 
Minister Hans Apel. Not for Herr Ape] 
the customary 100 days in which to set- 

Continued on page 4 ■ . 
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Continued from page 1 
Russians may still have unhappy 
fliories of Hitler's war, they still hold 
German technical and economic effi- 
ciency in high regard. 

. To take this into account is by m 
means to disregard the nature of Soviet 
strategy, aimed as it is at international 
power. 

Moscow can still not get . by . without 
trade with the West, and as far as (to 
Soviet system is concerned Russia Is de- 
cidedly, unwilling and barely able to pay 
the price in both political and economic 
terms, 

Vet in terms of both domestic and 
foreign policies tire Kremlin needs de- 
tente and cooperation. 

Only in the context of this contradic- 
tion between ideologically petrified de- 
termination on the one hand and actual 
ability and necessity on the other can 
there be any understanding why Mi 

Brezhnev hails as great steps wordy do- 
currents with very little to say for W 
mselves. t 

The agreements signed in Bonn am 
viewed by German diplomats as merit- 
ing little more than an embarrassed 
shrug of the shoulder. i 

Berlin . and disarmament are fine 
words, but what the two sides had to say 
about them is to say the least ambigiH 
ous. Even fine-sounding pronounce- 
ments on economic ties are designed: to 
bridge political gaps. Trade has been 
known to flourish even between coun- 
tries not on the best of terms politically. 

Opposition politicians in Bonn, are 
not alone in saying that the most sign!' 
ficant outcome of Mr Brezhnev’s tfsrt 
may well have been his meeting with 
Bavarian leader Franz Josef Strauss. 

The Sbviet leaders certainly seem to 
have waived their ban on the ebulliwl 
CSU leader, and they will doubtless lure 
had their reasons. This hah certainly #1 
Chancellor Schmidt’s Sorial Democrat) 
thinking. . : ; i 1 1 JU^gen Xoreiiz 

(Kieler Ntchrlchten, 8 May l* 7 *) 
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Hesse election can hold big 
changes for party system 


P olitically, tlic Hesse election will be 
the most important of this year’s 
four state elections. '' 

On 8 October, when Hesse 1 goes to 
the polls, there will be more at stake 
than a mere majority. The decision rea- 
died will also Concern CDU-FDP rela- 
tions arid thus have a major effect on 
the party system 1 in the Federal Republic 
of Germany. 

For the CDU arid CSl) 1 (which' must 
be included in this criseX tlie Hesse elec- 
tion will 1 decide whether the Christian 
Democrats and, Christian' Social Union 
can still pin ‘their hopes on the FDP. 

Hesse CDU Opposition leader Alfred 
Drcggeris surprise offer of February - If 
meant seriously, and giyen the necessary 
concessions — Is considered a test of 
whether or not the FDP is prepared to 
join forces* with tlie CDU even without 
the special parliamentary conditions 
which favoured such a coalition in Lower 
Saxony and the Saar. 

Expectations in CDU quarters are not 
very high. The Christian Democrats 
know that a large segment of tlie FDP 
tends towards the Social Democrats — 
both in i Bonn and in the Under. 
Though this is not a process without ir- 
ritation and oscillation, it usually 
continues the status quo. 

In Bonn, this subterranean movement 


with its short-lived eruptions has . only 
just subsided. 

FDP Chairman Hans-Dletrlch Gen- 
scher and his lieutenants are at present 
presenting a picture of unswerving loyal- 
ty to the Bonn Coalition: 

They stress, however, their party’s in- 
dependence- and the right to choose dif- 
ferent coalition partners in the Under. 

This . dual strategy has its. mason, 
though all parties seem to' have tacitly 
agreed not to talk about it: the repeated- 
ly raised issue of a fourth national party. 

After the Kreuth incident (when the 
CSU broke away temporarily from the 
CDU) the Free Democrats were justified 
in hoping that the - fourth party issue 
was over. 

Today, it is no secret that the fourth 
party protagonists are working on solu- 
tions that would enable the CDU to 
come to terms after all with the much- 
vaunted method of “marching separately 
but fighting jointly.' 1 

One of the most fervent backers of 
the project is Friedrich Zimmerman n, 
CSU parliamentary floor leader in Bonn. 

He is the mastermind behind the 
blueprint that would permit the CDU, 
to campaign in Bavaria and the CSU to 
do so nationally, though not against 
each other. On “foreign territory” they 
would only stand for the Bundestag, 


thus forgoing confrontation in the indi- 
vidual consltuencies. 

Hen Zimmermann’s plan would re- 
duce rivalry to a minimum while captur- 
ingvoters on the periphery of both parties. 

The CDU is still far from considering 
this plan which, if implemented, would 
weaken the union of the two related parties. 
- But due to Herr Zimmermanri’s Idea 
of ' a provisional, arrangement to - be 
abandoned if both parties agree after a 
trial run, the Christian Democrats are 
certainly closer to accepting the ar- 
rangement than they were immediately 
after tire Kreuth incident. 

Moreover, some segments of the CDU. 
hold a trump card particularly painful 
for the FDP, intended to prevent the 
dreaded drifting apart of the parties: a 
deal, still to be concluded, 1 whereby ma- 
jority vote legislation in place of the 
current system of proportional represen- 
tation would to be introduced after an 
election victory. 

The mechanics of such a voting sys- 
tem, which favours the big parties, 
would force CDU and CSU into a 
common fold after atrial run. 

Such legislation, which the Bundestag 
could pass with a simple majority, would 
mean the end of the FDP. 

These ideas are not being discussed 
publicly, but bits of information that 


have leaked out form a picture along 
these lines. • 

The fourth party is a delicate subject 
for all political groupings. Franz Josef 

Strauss, the top runner in this autumn's 
Bavarian election, wants the CSU to 
close ranks behind him when going to 
the polls; the CDU is opposed to all 
plans that would split the CDU-CSU 
partnership, and the SPD fears the mere 
discussion of the issue would affect ite 
left wing ranks. , 

The Free Democrats keep apprehensii- 
vely quiet because they would be the 
main victim if Hferr Zimiqermanti’s 
ideas game to pass; ' 

The experiments with tlie so-called 
“Green Lists” (the environmentalists) at 
the latest municipal elections in Schles- 
wig-Holstein have taught the FDP that 
new groupings will deprive it of valuable 
votes. Though this does not affect only 
tlie FDP, this party must be particularly 
anxious to rapture every possible vote. . 

This is the cleft stick in which the 
FDP wjll find itself in Hesse, So far as 
the CDU is concerned, the Liberals will 
undergo a test, there, end if they do not 
pass it in terms of coalition policy, Herr 
Zimmerman n’s “trial run” could well gel 
under way. 

True, the CDU Still rejects the plan, 
but not as adamantly as iu 1976 — per- 
haps because the CSU is aiming at con- 
sensus on this issue. 

Herr Genscher's latest independence 
tactics indicate that he is aware of the 
danger. The question is whether lie wilt 
be able to prevail on his fellow parly 
members in Hesse to act accordingly. 

Fritz Ullrich Pack 

(Frankfurter Allgcinelnt Zuifung 
Nr neutsch\nnd. 2 Mny 197 HI 






Airtje Huber 

.1 ; s- (photo:' Sven Simon) 

C l he whole -thing was supposed to 
'have ' been ■ kept 1 secret until 
ay Day bUt 'It leaked out through 
e thin walls ‘ in Bonn’s corHdort bf 
iwer that ChahbCllor Helniut Schmidt 
tends 1 to ‘proVe to the nation that he 1 
is a heart for vtomeh. 1 1 ’ 

At the trades 1 UtUoris* Ma^ 1 Day cre- 
ations iit Essen -he intends * to an- 
tunce ■ the appointment of an om- 
idsmAn for Women. , 11 ; 

It is a fortuitous coincidence that the 
hancellor Is 'due to speak at the ESSCil 
ay Day ’ celebtatioti, for Esseh' is the 
mtitufency of his candidate for the new 
)St. She Is' 1 Antje’ Huber, 1 Minister for 
fluth, 1 ' Fatally ’ Affairs and Health and 
e only women 1 in the' Cabinet.' 1 
The creation 1 of any ' rtew office 1 and 
He requires, a great deal Of circumspeo- 
jn. '■. ■ ■■'I 1 • • •" ■ ' 1 11 

The Chancellor’s decisions are never 
i solitary as they might seem. Not only 


Chancellor’s May Day present: 
an ‘ombudsperson’ for women 


does he have to take into account jiis 
coalition partner, but he also, on occa- 
sion, has to consult with his own party. 

In this case, his party — and above all 

the Social Democratic women’s organi- 
sation (ASF) — had different views on 
how to counter “discrimination” against 
women*, not by bestowing a new. title on 
a Cabinet member but by appointing a 
woman to a Chancellery post. 

The ASF8. project was presented at a 
conference in Siegen last year. 

. Initially, this envisaged an ‘‘equal 
rights comrntesipn” . modelled on some, 
other countries, which , would have 
ombudsman functions. , j,. . . , 

But the women subsequently realised 
that .such a commission could ! not func- 
tion without a basis in Jaw and that; the 
legislation could not be passed In this 
session. • 

iff als6 turned out in discussions with 
the party leadership that the terin ?equal 
rights commission” could be misleading,' 
since Article 3 of the Constitution gua- 
rantees these rights anyway. :* 

But despite equal rights, women are 
not treated as the equals of men in poli- 
tics; professional life and the famllyi u" : 

1 THis led *to verbal acrobatics. The ASF 
called for the establishment of an 1 
“equality authority” at the Chancellery. 

' Aiidi ' since men too took part in the 
month-long preparatory work, the whole 
thing jled to a “general staff for tjie 
equity: of women.” ‘ ' 

.According to an internal' ASF. memo, 
this “staf F. was to, . have Its, own ; letter- 
head and correspond In its : own right 
“for reasons of public relations.^ , :• 


Thus, for instance, no draft Bill was 
to reach the Cabinet in future unless 
checked by the “staff’ as to “whether it 
promotes, hampers or is indifferent to 
the process of equality.” 

According to the ASF blueprint, an 
annual report was to list major in- 
fringements of equality. 

Chancellor Schmidt seemed prepared 
in principle to meet the women halfway. 
But he was not prepared to provide & 
new post at the Chancellery - perhaps 
out of consideration for his coajitlon 
partner. 

Herr Schmidt was also deterred by the 
experience of North Rhlne-Westphalia’s 
Prime Minister Heinz KQhn in 1975 .in 
connection ,with the appointment, of a 
Land ombudsman for women. . j , 

But he overlooked that Herr KQhn's 
first ombudsman, Barbara vqn Sell, re- 

Continued from, paw jf, " J, / .’ 

of Berlin. Here again -the two sjdes -.do 
no more than agree : to disagree, Strjct 
observation . and full implementation ; of 
the Four-Power Agreement on Berlin are 
ail well and good,, but they formed iparf 
of the 14-page joint declaration signed 
in 1973. 

- This undertaking .was :l claimed ; five 
years ago to be a ; substantial preponidir 
tion of lasting detente iiy the heart , of 
Europe, but it made, little difference to 
disagreements, over. Berlin. : 

Once, again -it ; has been, left, to the 
lower echelons- to find a solution 1 to the 

problem. Yet. who js to protf.de the an- 
swer, one may well isfk, if the heads pf 
government are unable to do so?; , r : : 


signed because she had neither access to 
the Cabinet nor any authority with the 
ministries. 

Frau Antje Huber at least 1ms access 
to the Cabinet. But whether she will be 
able to fulfil her task on a “suprade- 
partmental level” remains to be seen. 

No exact description or her authority 
is available. 

The ASF is thus viewing the Chancel- 
lor’s May Day gift with mixed feelings 
because the future ombudsman for 
women has already demonstrated that 
she is unwilling to take orders - at least 
not from her fellow women party mem- 
bers. . : 

Recently, when the ASF repeated its 
demand for a general staff for the equal- 
ity of women at the Chancelleiy, intend- 
ing to emphasis the demand with a 
press release, the whole thing resulted In 
friction. , 

Though, the SPD press office publish- 
ed the , release, . the word “Chancellery” 

was left put, — on, instructions from 
Antje Huber. ■ ; 

H. Patmer ' 

, f , (SQddeutsche Zeltung 29 Afiril i p7BJ 

It is they' in the t!nd .wWate empdw^ 
ered to set their governments* policy 

guidelines.' V. ; 

, Mr BtezhneV’s Bonn suhfifhtt meeting 
With Gehnin l&hdets vyas, 1 'intended 1 tq 
pave the way for new departure^ in po- 
iitlcpl' detente 1 add military, disefrnament, 
but the' outcoriie may not j^'rove. any 'tbp'. 
spectecutur., . , ■ i ■ ■ - 

‘Small consolation t it may. be, but the 
did adage ho doubt applies that it is bet-j 
ter to talk thah to exchange gunfire. ", 

Mr Brezhnev’s Visit to Bohn did hot 
Constitute a politirat brtekthrotigh . hhtf 
m historic only Inasmuch as tjie 
ing is unlikely to recur with the ssme 

ca8t * ,.':-Bgfianf',Mdrbitz l r 
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(Fnnkftirtilr ftqn4«cluu,$ M.«y<|978} 
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SPD declares war on Radicals 


S PD secretary Egon Bahr recently an- 
nounced where he would like to see 
die Extremists Decree - “on the scrap- 
heap.” r 

And in a speech to the SPD party ex- 
ecutive chairman Willy Brand! said: “It 
m not enough simply to say that the so- 
called Extremists Decree has outlived its 
usefulness.” 

These drastic statements of intent 
wore provoked by the case of Edgar Vo- 
gel in Bavaria. Vflgef was initially barred 
from entering the leaching profession 
not only because he was a member of 
tne Sozm Idem okmlischvr Hochschul- 
bynd (Social Democratic university asso- 
ciahonX hul because he supported the 
SPD s programme for 1985. 

The first reason was not unduly alar- 

iT?m,l ,,C „ SPD , is no Ion « cr cl °*> 

ipn S ^ A, i f “J ,HS su PP° rt of ^e 

SI D was held against him confirmed 

worries in the parly that the investiga- 


tion net could be spread so wide as to 
include SPD members. 

The Bavarian Ministry of Education 
has since apologised, saying it was a 
mistake, but this is little comfort, espe- 
cially as there is a similar case in Baden- 
Wli rt tern berg. 

The incidents are sufficient reason in 
themselves for the SPD to cry halt, ver- 
bally at least. The party bears the heavy 
burden of having been partly responsible 
tor introducing the measure in 1972, 
under Willy Brandt’s chancellorship. 

This guilty conscience has not been 
relieved by subsequent measures to keep 
tlie decree within reasonable bounds, or 
even to abolish it in Lander with SPD 
governments. - 

The Federal Constitutional Court has 
ru ed on the decree the Bundestag has 
introduced improvements and the Cabi- 
net has worked out a list of criteria to 
be met if a candidate is to be barred. 


barring 


But this does not affect the principle. 
The practice of investigation by the ad- 




the 
local 


I lie FDP fiscal and financial policy 
A committee has advocated slashing 
tuts m (he heavy subsidies the stale 
gives to many industries. 

The FDP executive has approved the 
Uonfirt i* t0 inc,ude rec °mmenda- 

n, J h n C ° mmitIee towd its findings on 

sWics ? . 8 Q77 m TT nrs report ■" «*- 
sidics in 1977. The total amount last 

DhP63 QS h*lf >M47,1 bil,i0n ’ of which 
DMi.6.3 billion was paid by the Bonn 

government. DM17 billion by 

Under and DM3.8 billion by 
councils. 1 

D\! l M?'Lir subsidised to the lune of 

hi, - 1-6 SSS* DMIU bfflion goes 
housing, DM10 billion on measures to 

» “ ,e «^lion 

or wealth, agriculture and (he food in- 

DM2 t, R 8 h'„ DM ¥, billion a " d i“nUrt 

wenffo oliier'reo'pkrih’ DMS “ bi " i0 " 

The FDP believes in future the crite 
na for subsidies should be much loug- 

nmve S‘“' S W0Uld be squired To 

what the m uccess and ttote precisely 
wnal the money was to be used fnr ThI 

a ^* n - 1 pemianent subsidies and 
wlls for recipients lo be obliged to nT 

,Ish how much they receive. P 

lather" «,l lh 5 <lmou,lt paid 10 decrease 
ha f rise over lime. The FDP 

granted^rlfp ^ Me direcl f,nanc 'al aid 
^ted nther than tax relief 

J™ ,ive ‘ s W"Mon‘ says “sub- 

ate *?,"* ,he ald ° r w hlch 

framf»S 0, ? IC poHcy ron Provide a 
rramework for the market economy 

bared on compel ition." y 

Tlic FDP believes that up to now the* 

SRStf , “-' -«WS 

-StTdftBSSSSS 

on the success of subsidies. ® 

J* “J nmi,, * c Proposed that a eo m . 

SS hi r" pcrt f on tlruc,u ral policy 
djould he formed lo natch over grants 

THIS body would wort: along the SSiie 

i'Xhl ™ CC0 l , . 0n "' c Policy oommitleo 
and the monopolies committee. 

Qnn Of Economic Affairs 


Party call for slashing 
industry subsidie 


Otto Lambsdorff strongly opposed this 

p ™ p ®“'- ar « uln g that the committee 
would be too much like the structural 
policy councils the SPD advocated. The- 
se, in lus opinion, were a step alone the 
wrong road to state control. The propo- 
sal was dropped at Lambadorffs 
fence, 

Horst- JQrgen Lahmann of the r uv 
national executive said that pemianent 
subside weuid have to continue to the 1 
rood and energy sectors. These wants 
should not be used to finance ove^ro- 
ductioii. DJethart Coos 

(Dio Welt, 3 May 1978) 


insis- 

FDP 


• . r . iii»«iiboiiuii uy me ad- 
ministrative authorities has occasionally 
assumed a Kafkaesque logic of its own. 

Then there is the problem of the 
sheer number of people whose political 
background has been investigated. Over 
a million candidates have come under 
scrutiny. The Verfassungsschutz (Office 
for the Protection of the Constitution) 
had doubts about the loyalty to the con- 
stitutwn of 20,000 in all, and only in 
2,000 cases did these doubts prove so 
grave that the candidates involved were 
barred from the public service. 

There is also the problem that this 
widespread investigation intimidates 
candidates. This effect cannot be expres- 
sed in figures but it clearly exists, espe- 
cially when we remember that Investiga- 
tora frequenfiy tiy to find out what can- 
didates think, as opposed to what they 
have done (even though the evaluation 
of candidates actions is the only official 
criterion). 

The investigators all too often use in- 

fn^r 0 " at . t ^ ,r dlsposal t0 induct a 
form of inquisition. In extreme cases the 

candidate is almost forced to publicly 

recant all criticism of the basic order in 

"-Federal Republic of Germany. 

The SPD leadership has set up a 

working party under Hans Koschnick 

deputy chairman and mayor of Bremen! 

til H gn>Up W J ana,yse tIie P rac t'ce of 

Ik! d ! C !? C and report - Willy Brandt will 
then talk to the SPD Land Prime Min 

isters and discuss eays of cutting down 
the number of investigations. Koschnick 
has been asked to head the working 
party because his Bremen system plays 

an important part in SPD plans to re- 
form the decree. 

plan^rr™' e,emenb of ,he Bremen 


. * 0n ‘y rendidates for post, ^ 
ing security, fo, example, the nolfot « 
Senate Office and the Verfassungstf^ 
are automatically subject to 

• Candidates for the teachine ... ; 
fession, who represent the vast mate 
of those up to now affected by The E? 
tramsts Decree, would not be „v«7 
gated unless they had proved s 2 
dunng training and teaching pracbn”' 
Another possibDity also under djL 
sron is to eiclude from investiS 
those professions where the state C 
monopoly, the teaching and legal i 
sions. The FDP is considering a sS 
whereby only candidates for leading 
dvil service positions 

Working out the details of any fln 

fail 6 "? 6 Wlll ff be ■“ tricky and than k!eu 
j after S1X years of controveiS r 

and dubious practice no one lias M 
found the answer. Basically the choice ii 
between preventive investigation and 
trust in a candidate’s democratic in tetri- 
ty unless the opposite is proven. Any 
middle way would simply be too m2 
for the bureaucracy. The two positioni 
described avove will continue to domi- 
nate political discussion. , 

Carl-Christian Kaiser 

(Die Zell, 5 May 1971) 



civilian service 


Continued from page 2 
He in at the Defence Ministry; he can- 
not postpone decisions. 

What is more, he is in the unenviable 

position of having taken over a defence 

portfolio holding a substantial numki 

of commitments towards the United 
States. 

, True, Hans Apel feels lie is a man 
given to plain speaking and a tough cus- 
tomer with scant patience with diploma- 
tic intricacies. 

But he is in a tight corner and would 
benefit greatly from the backing of not 
on ‘y ruling Social and Free Demo- 
crats but also the Bonn Opposition par- 

^ Offence Minister Apel faces the for- 
niidable task of clearing up the mess 

t by others. Ulrich Mackensen 
(Frankfurter Rundschau, 28 April 1978) 


T* is , no sign of agreement be- 

Hwff T 66 ” tbe po ! itical on a new 
draft law on civilian service for con- 
scientious objectors, despite declarations 
after original law wag re- 

Surt ^ thC FedCra! Constituti °nal 

H is likely that the question will be 
an issue between the parties on the 
home policy front. 

The main debating point is how con- 
scientious objectors will in future prove 

IrnJI a i e “Hireling to militaiy service on 
grounds of conscience alone 

The Federal ConstihilionM Court sw. 

? e B7tii n * hiC V ' bil could be d “ne 

aracss: as?S 
ssmks 1 ■’ ■ 

noIihMfv D H mclines towards the Hurd 

s !he y, ir rnmcnt coaiii,on fa - 

i J 1 ? FederaJ institutional Court h™ 

. ^ n „, 8 o“ id ;- Hnes for tivllta '> rertce 

si5S s r 

hnj lo be incrt a K d ! d®|iSry bCr ° f JObs 

Civilian service must be as long ns 


turning 


» service, plus exercises. 

This would mean 24 months. 

s ! rvlce must ^ done in 
conditions similar to military service. 

This would mean living away from 

home and being subject to controls. 

of ,P efence Hans Apel spoke 
for altering the conditions of civilian 

a recnt part y conference on 
„ At ! he same time he stressed that 

CDUkT. V n inta « ¥£ 

wilh th? u“ P . ertS would Hardly disagree 

£ in4^r s 2l^e P t °i 8 b ;^ 

to be^ar Want 

In a previous ruling, the Federal 

oK, , t Court> 

w dsCned“y Z 
(he entinfpenon ” imPe “ tiTe aff “ tin ® 

soicjt* r th ” ld , this Jh .° uld not de l*»d 

made on a cpmmfeion. A young S 

sssra* 


The Federal Constitutional Court in- 
sisted on “specific evidence* of an ob- 
jectors moral stance, which could be 
provided for example, by a candidate's 
relatives, teacher, priest or superiors at 
work. 

The parties are obviously having diffi- 
culty putting the Karlsruhe Court’s 

Tv, V1< 5nt? to S * lflpe °* nevv legislation. 
Hie CDU has formed a working. party. 

Any law would have, to have the ap*. 
proval of the CDU-govemed , UnM- 
The Federal Constitutiqiiq] Court h^. 
clearly said that the Bun desrat, must h? 
consulted on the new law. 

The problems within the. SPp-FDP 
coalition are even greater. There is a 
powerful body of opinion on the left 
wng of the SPD which identifies, with 
the views of conscientious objectors*, or- 
ganisations which argue that the (Carlsr 
ruhe ruling was a misjudgement.,', 

These Social Democrats would prob- 
ably object to any toughening of! pivUifur 
service even if, its advocates presented if 
as a practical test of conscience. .... ; 

Minister, of Defence Hans Apel ( wiJI; 
have a right of veto for the government 
when the new law is being drafted. 

. , HeinzgQnter Klein , 

■ (Dor Tagossplegel, 29 April ) 978) 

■ I 
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Fight against unemployment 
now priority number one 


W estern civilisation has achieved 
what utopian thinkers of the 19th 
century could only dream of. Work Is no 
longer hard and heavy labour. 

There are fewer dusty, noisy factories. 
Tedious work on the production lines 
ran be done by robots. Process computers 
ensure faster, more accurate production. 
Minimal effort goes into the production 
of more and more goods. 

These goods are available to almost 
everyone in tlie northern half of the 
earth. Incomes of workers and pensio-. 
ners have risen considerably in the past 
decades; wealth Is widely, if not equally, 
spread. Everyone is in a position to sat- 
isfy at least his basic needs if not his 
eveiy wish. 

The material conditions for “tlje true 
realm of freedom” which Karl Mara de- 
scribed as the goal of humanity already 
exist. “Work determined by necessity 
and external expediency” ceases; “men 
can satisfy the basic needs of life with a 
minimum of effort in the manner most 
worthy of their human nature” 

For the first time in history, techno- 
logical progress gives mankind the 

More married 
women going 

out to work 

j\ /[ ore and more married women are 
lvi. going out to work according to 
Federal Statistics Office figures. 

In May 1976 43.9 out of a hundred 
married women worked. In May 1976 
the figure was 44.7, an increase of 0.8 
per cent. 

The trend among single women was 
the reverse, though of course far more 
single than married women work. On 
average, one woman in two goes to 
work. These figures apply to women be- 
tween 15 and 65. 

Predictably, the largest group of work- 
ing women are single women between 
40 and 50. About 89 per cent in this, ca- 
tegory are in full-time employment. 
Among married women, the largest 
group is between 20 and 25. Two out of 
three women in this category work. 

Even though half the female popula- 
tion work, they still have a long way to 
go to catch tlie men. Eighty five per cent 
of men between 15 and 65 work. 1 

The wages and salaries women earn 
ore modest to . say the least compared 
with men’s. In spring 1977 30 per cent 
of men earned DM1800 or more a 
month. Only 6.6 per cent of working 
women earned this or more. 

Other figures illustrate this differen- 
tial. Almost 60 per cent of working 
women earn less than DM1000 per 
month. Only 14 per cent of men earn 
under DM1000. 

Experts say there are important struc- 
tural differences between male and fe- 
male employment; many women, for ex- 
ample, work part-time. But there is no 
getting around the fact that one in three 
women earns an extremely low income 
(300 to 800 deutschemarks) whereas the 
equivalent figure for men, is only one in 
20 (55 per cent). . (lpa . 

, (Frankfurter Allgemeine Zeltung 
fl)r Deutschland, 28 April 1978) 


chance to pursue its inclinations and 
develop its talents. 

This optimistic view was current a 
hundred years ago. Since then the per- 
spective has clianged. Today we do not 
look upon technological progress as op- 
portunity for more citizens to work less. 
The advent of “the realm of freedom” 
brings with it the danger tiiat fewer and 
fewer citizens will have the chance to 
work. 

More than a million people in the 
Federal Republic of Germany have been 
unemployed for years. 

The figure of one million is mislead- 
ing. On the one hand, not all of the 
million really want to work. On the 
other, several million people have been 
unemployed over the past few years, 

Society has not been unaffected. Rela- 
tions between employers and trades 
unions have deteriorated. The trades 
unions have pulled out of the Konzer- 
tierte Aktion (Concerted Action) in re- 
sponse to the employers’ appeal to 
the Federal Constitutional Court on the 
Co-determination Act. 

Industrial disputes last longer and arc 
more acrimonious. There are fears that 
progress towards more co-determination 
and better working conditions may come 
to an abrupt end. Workers tend to 
regard one another not so much as col- 
leagues as rivals for jobs. 

11 looks as if society in the industrial 
nations is at a crossroads. On the one 
side there is the vision of society de- 
scribed by Mara. On the other, the war 
of all against all. We have got to realise 
that the fight against unemployment is 
the fight against public enemy number 
one. 

This fight cannot be conducted at the 
expense of progress. All efforts to im- 



* in national currency 


Britain 


Denmark 


In termi of trade-weighted exchange rate fluctuations 




prove working conditions will come to a 
stop unless technology continues to be 
refined and developed. Without this 
progress, the Third World countries will 
have to abandon their hopes of achiev- 
ing the same standard of living as the 
industrial nations. Indeed, they would 
hardly be able to meet their basic needs. 

The long-term goal of government 
and industry in the industrial nations 
must be to concentrate production on 
those branches of technology where they 
are far ahead of the underdeveloped 
countries. 

Demand at home has almost been 
satisfied for a wide range of products, 
whereas in the Third World demand for 
just about everything is virtually unli- 
mited. This can only be met if the in- 
dustrial nations agree to hold their living 
standards at the present level, if not to 
cut them. 

Of course the hope that all our prob- 
lems can be solved this way is illusory. 
It is also important to distribute work 
more equitably, to balance out increased 
production by cutting working hours. 

Only a few months ago, most groups 
in society would have rejected this pro- 
posal. The employers objected to shorter 
working hours because they rightly fear- 


ed an increase in wage costs and a loss 
of competitiveness in their exports. 

Most of the unions fought the recent 
wage negotiations for tlie interests, of 
their members in employment. There 
was little talk of solidarity with unem- 
ployed colleagues. 

The IG Chemic was a notable excep- 
tion. It agreed to a lower wage increase 
on condition that working hours would 
be reduced. 

Politicians remained silent on the 
issue for a tong time. This has changed 
dramatically in the past few days. Chan- 
cellor Sell m id t spoke of the benefits a 
reduction in working hours could have 
for unemployment. Heinz Oskar Vetter, 
general secretary of the Trades Union 
Confederation, has called on the unions 
to work out a strategy to combat unem- 
ployment. 

He wants, in die long term, u reduc- 
tion to a 35-hour week and argues against 
dramatic wage rises. At the same time he 
has indicated his readiness to resume 
talks with the employers. 

It is to be hoped that Vetterts argu- 
ments find a hearing, particularly in Iris 

own ranks. Wolfgang Mauersberg 

(KBIner Stadt-Anzelger, 29 April 1978) 


M ay 1 has long been a public holi- 
day in this country, with people 
wanting to get out into the country and 
not particularly interested in demonstra- 
tions. 

This year there were no millions of 
unemployed marching through city 
centres, no crowds turning out at party 
and government behest to shout hurrah 
for their state. 


Union must 
help beat 

joblessness 

We have the best May Day celebrations 
there possibly could be — a free day on 
which people can do what they want. 


Unemployment analysed: comparison between 1975 and 1977 

in terms of job qualifications, 


No apprenticeship or 
traineeship servod 


Jobless With career 
qualifications 



lit terms of. 
career status 

|- PF)J i ahl snbilde aj 


Salary earners 


length of time 
months* ontlwd6 * < 


more than a year 


The only exceptions to this happy ruld 
are trades union officials. 

The big union bosses have to make 
their critical speeches and their under- 
lings have to make sure tiiat someone 
listens - at the open-air meeting places 
or in the hotel hail in Munich to which 
DAG, the white-collar workers’ union, 
Invited its members. 

The small and peaceable group of 
demonstrators in the centre of Munich 
cannot disguise the fact that tlie majorir 
ty of this country’s inhabitants are not 
too dissatisfied with their economic lot. 

Most of the 1 trades union leaders Were* 
moderate in their speeches. There were a 
few excesses, in Berlin for example, but 
they need not to be taken too seriously. 

Much of what is said sounds sb reaso- 
nable and yet does not convince 4 
when there is talk of ilio problem of 
unemployment as the acid 'test of dem- 
ocracy' yet nothing Is done In wage ne- 
gotiation^ to achieve a solution. 

. , We agree ■ wholeheartedly , , with Herr 
Vetter’s argument that the guarantee of 
present, and the. creation of future jobs 
must be, die main consideration. of econ- 
omic policy. But it is not enough JlisMo 
make demands and leave the rest to 
eihploypis and the government. The 
unions have to do tjieir bit too., . 

. . , (SUdqaytsvbe Zeitung, 1 May 1978) 
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ECONOMY 


Matthofer wants France 
to come back to Snake 


| 

JJonn Finance Minister Hans Matthti- 
JJfer who, during his first weeks In 
office, stressed his monetary rather than 
Ids tax expertise, gave an indication of 
his ministry's future course in an inter- 
view with Deutsche Zeitung on 14 
April. 

Asked whether : talk of European 
monetary solidarity was not mere lip' 
service, he said; "Much would be gained 
if France wpre to rejoin the Snkke.” i 
Herr Matth&fer sees some chances for 
France’s return to the Snakes in opera- 
tion for five years though considerably 
shrunk since its inception, provided 
French Prime Minister Raymond Barrc 
sustains his policy for n while. f 
'This would assimilate Bonn's and 
Paris’s monetary policy to such an 
extent as to make France's return to tho 
Snake quite feasible." 

Paris plays a key role in making (he 
Snako an effective defence against the 
dollar billions roaming the world. 

Like (he other Community nations, 
France was a founder member of the 
Snake- in 1972 and look an active part in 
Joint monetary operations in 1973, un- 
like economically weakened Britain and 
flufy. 

The idea behind Ihe Snake was to re- 
stnet foreign exchange rate fluctuations 
lo -.-S per cent by linking European 
currencies (inclusive of the non-EEC 
members Sweden and Norway). 

■m?!L!!!L Sl 5 ke blue P rinl calls not only 
TW toorflh&lion of finance arid econo- 
mic 'policy, a coordination never Eu- 
rope s forte and not only since 1973. 

Snake members must be prepared to 
support their own currencies should 
they show signs of weakness, by selling 
foreign exchange reserves. 

France just could not afford such 
monetary solidarity, and without France 
the Snake is only a torso. 

Araon* the remaining mem here of 
the Snake club, Ihe strongest currency — 
the deutschmarlc - quite naturally plays 
a dominant role in relation to the Beni 
lux currencies And the Danish kroner. 

Mockeiy of the Snake's remains was 
the order of the day as a response to so- 
lidary avowals when one of the Snake 
currencies had to change its parity. 

Observers have often felt that the rep- 
tile was on the verge of death because 
it could never become the core of a ge- 
nuine European monetary union. 

But Chancellor Helmut Schmidt is ■• 
determined to give new life to the : 
doomed animal to create an effective 
weapon against the monetary insou-J } 
ciance of Ihe Carter Administration. v 

la, “ t r vkit to p «=. Herr 
Schmidt discussed European monetary 

questions with, his friend, President Gis- l 
card iTEslamfc much to the surprise of a 
political pundits, who felt Hie statement 1 
on this was a white lie. 

PrjH d I? i ! hfi ; ummit wilh Britain’s -ie 
Prime Minister James Callaghan Herr 

Schmidt look his economic and finance 

5 im: Rnancc Minister hi 
MatlhOfer, his predecessor Apel, Econo- m 

Minister Lambsdorff and ! d< 
Bundesbank President Otmar : Emmingcr 1 ,c 
« monetary expert of long slandiiig 8 * i 
Earlier, at (he EEC summit in Co- 
pen ha gen, Herr Schmidt, presented his in 
plan for a revival of the Snake to his part- 
ners, making them give at least token a, 
allegiance to European monetary solida- 


rity. The Chancellor wasted no time,' 
acting even before International foreign' 
exchange speculators learned of Europe’s- 
solidarity. 

In mid-April, the five remaining 
members of the Snake issued a clear in- 
vitation to the others: th?y would wel- 
come It if “other European nations were 
to joint the Snake in the near future.” 1 

Since the drop of the dollar below the 
DM2 mark in March, it !has been obvi-! 
dus that Washington intends to operate; 
with a weak dolfar in order to improve 
its trade balance at the cost of Europe 
and, above ail, Germany. 

instead of massive dollar interven- 
tions, the Drier administration has re- 
stricted itself to telling Germany that 
Europe's apostles Of stability Should re* 
lease the Inflation brake to contribute 
towards a revival of the world economy. 

The Chancellor 1 views the stability 
success as his personal achievement. ; 

On Helmut Schmidt’s assuming office 
in May >1974, Germany had an inflation 
rate of 12 per cent. Four years later, this 
has dropped to three per cent, and 
Gennany is second-best (after Switzer- 
land) in the world-wide fight against in- 
flation. > 

From his five years experience with 
the Snake, Here Schmidt knows that it 
can only survive as a stability communi- 
ty. . 

As a result, the Chancellor never tires 
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orwilnghu opposite numbers, both in frontatkm, fof Britain too is usin. ,, 
the European arena and in intimate fire, its U5lng " 
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the European arena and in intimate fire- 
side talks, that only consistent stability 
policy can provide the economic basis 
for joining ilhe Snake. 

. i ■ i 

President Giscard's Francois today tin 

the best position to meet these condi- 
tions. Without entering into legally bin- 
ding .support' obligations within the 
Snake, France .could enter into a loose 
cooperation agreement with the other 
members, thus stopping fluctuations of 
its currency on 8 trial basis. ’ 

. France’s return to the Snake would be 
worth supporting the franc to the other 
member nations. 

But it' is still a long way towards a 
monetary Europe' on a grand scale. 

. Jamcs Callaghan feare that his pound 
is not free enough from vertigo to join 
the Snake. He therefore prefers mon- 
etary cooperation to a transatlantic con 


HOW EXCHAIM&E RATES HIT TRADE 

Importance of falling exchange ratal for the Fed. Rep. of Germany ! economy 


For exports 


Exports become more expensive 


For imports 


Imports become chea 
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Weakened export trade 
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Slovmfdown economy 



Growing foreign competition endangers 


Contributes to price stability 
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A new round of Cabinet budget talks 
is about to begin In Bonn. Finance 
:immstiy experts have devised a fiame- 

,SS*JS the , ,97 ?. governed by 

'the medium-tenn fiscal plan. r 

According to the blueprint next veai^a 
budget *jll be about DM20a})00 nriUion 

DM3QJOOO 3t addi,i ° na] ° ( 

But uriielhe, this framework still appl- 
ies will depend on some imponderables. 

Finance Minister Hans Mntthbfcr first 
has to . wrestle with fellow Cabinet 
members because individual departments 
■ demand. much more than he is prepared 
| to or capable of spending. 

'***« tu ^°t war «i.not os impor- 

Tire 1970 budgetary framework will 

WBtoondSf^ihi 1/16 COnsoIId a«on phase, 
Postponed this year for economic re- 


Cabinet starts 

l 

tricky talks 
on budget 

mom, h to start or whether the budget 
wiU expand still further. ^ ' 

CMhtion and Opposition experts have ' 
recently repeatedly called for more thrift. 

□mvS nCe the Si™ 6 " 1 budget fram ewprk 

dm«u d 110 financlal cushions, only! 
drastic measures remain. . * 

1 , a ” Crr L W j nde,cn « chairm an of the Bun- f 
. destag budget committee, has announced i 
Opposition support if the government' 

; opts ini favour of budget securing legisla- 

e ^ 1 f tion “uM restrict the 
pwpo for spending - especially on so- 
; cial secunty, the Opposition maintains, j 

The Coalition evidently wants "to 


- is using u 

its . foreign exchange reserves to suppoi 
7 the pound, with minimal effect. 

’ .1 ^ s a . r , eslllt ’ Britain would like cion 

links with the Snake without subjectin, 

1 jjgjjjf jj^ the necessary anti-inflationm] 

■ Helmut Schmidt is pressed 1 for lime 
5 He would like to prove to Jimmy Cartel 
5 when he comes to Bonn for the world 
r economic summit in July that Europe 
p can Show monetary solidarity. 

Should a common Etiropean monefaiy 
policy materialise, it would amount to a 
1 g c .ond massive attack on the dollar, the 
toitner reserve currency which still en- 
joys a leading position in intemationil 
trade. Evreh the Opec countries are cm- 
sidenng replacing the present oil cur- 
rency dollar by a basket of other cur- 
rencies. 

If Europe were to supplant the dollar 
through a strong currency of its own, 
America could no longer pay for its im- 
ports by Jetting the money" press m 
wild. 

The mere spectre of such an anti-dol- 
lar alliance could make America more 
amenable to European demands. 

, Foreign exchange markets have real- 
ised that Europe's pressure on the dollar 
must induce America to support its cur- 
rency, Jest it lose Us still cheap purchas- 
ing currency. As . a .result, the dollar, 
below the DM2 .mark in March, has 
□sen again considerably. 

Meanwhile, Washington . is displaying 
some goodwill by announcing moplWj 
gold sales in support, of the dollar, start- 

mg from ?3May and amounting to Hi 
million ounces.. , . 

.■Although the yield is unlikely to, ex- 
ceed 300 'million dollars, the very. .an- 
nouncement has , boosted the exchange 
rate ' , I ■ : : Dietrich Zwitz 

, 7 (Peqtsche Zeitung, 28 April 1978) 

manage without such legislation while 
continuing economising efforts. '• 

But there are indications of- Coalition 
and Opposition 'doubt whether edonomf* 
ring can be realised in view of'pbor 
economic forecasts! ; • ■ ! . < > 

Should Finance Minister • Matthdfcr 
opt for expansion with the ■ 19?® 
budget, he can count on the support of 
the German Institute for Economic Re- 
search. In Its latest weekly report jl 
called .for. a fiscal policy aimed at m - * 
creased spending. : ■ n« '>■ ■■■' 11 

But no decision on additional' econo- 
mic impulses i are expected before ; Jdnft 
according to Herr MatthOfer. 1 n; - ; 

There is of 1 course > a temptation to'jt 
tribute ■ this to the July ■ economic 1 sutti J ' 
mit in Bonn; when the Chancellor 
might >wlsh to demonstrate' 1 & tbit'^f 
growth policy to his opposite nirinbei* 
from other industrial nations.’ ■ > ■ < 

; : ; ;■ t ;• ■■■ «. Peter J. Velte 

^tuttgortar Wa'chHcfifen,'26 April 1978) 
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O n 3 June B block at Biblis nuclear 
power station on the Rhine, mid- 
way between Mannheim and Frankfurt, 
will be switched off for its annual ser- 
vice. 

Switches are pulled, the gigantic tur- 
bine grinds slowly to a halt and the re- 
actor is out of service. 

Two days later the interior of the re- 
actor has cooled down enough for the 
engineers to take off the lid of the pres- 
surised reactor container to get at the 
fuel rods. 

While the chamber is swimming in 
water a special crane eases each of the 
193 fuel elements out of their cylindri- 
cal resting places. 

Each element houses 236 uranium 
rads five metres long and as thick as a 
finger. > 

Each highly radioactive unit is check- 
ed for leaks under water and 64 spent 
fuel rods are replaced by new ones of 
enriched uranium. 

This is an annual event at nuclear 
power stations all over the country. One 
third of the fuel elements are replaced 
and the remainder shifted from the edge 
to the centre of their containers. 

This yearly wash and brush-up can 
take up to four weeks. It is a regular oc- 
currence because nuclear fuel gradually 
wears out. 

After three years in a reactor fissile 
uranium 235 is for the most part spent. 
It is more economic to “process” the 
spent fuel elements than to separate the 
remaining uranium and plutonium and 
use them in new fuel rods. 

The changeover, experts agree, is a 
routine prodecure with no difficulties. 

The power utilities agree among them- 
selves when they are going to close 
down their reactors; there is no authori- 
ty that decides. 


ENERGY 


Nuclear power plant gets 
annual wash and brush-up 


“If Biblis is out of action for a month 
there is going to be a substantial power 
shortfall,” says a specialist with Kraft- 
werk Union, the country's leading reac- 
tor manufacturer. 

Thirteen nuclear power stations be- 
tween them generate roughly 7,500 out 
of a total installed capacity of 80,000 
megawatts. 

Utilities prefer to make the change- 
over in the summer months when the 
demand for electric power is slack. Their 
counterparts in the United States disa- 
gree; In the US summer air conditioning 
uses enormous amounts of electric 
power. 

Power companies plan fuel rod ex- 
changes about three years ahead. The 
precise date will often depend on the 
availability of the highly skilled staff 
who supervise operations. 

The national grid is in no danger as a 
result of this periodic shortfall. There is 
always an additional 75 per cent capacity 
on standby should it be needed. 

Besides, there is a supra- regional or- 
ganisation with headquarters in Heidel- 
berg which pools electric power, redirec- 
ting reserves across state frontiers if ne- 
cessary. 

Coal-fired power stations are also 
taken out of service for maintenance, so 
this problem has always existed, al- 
though conventional power stations are 
only serviced once every two to three 
years. 





Alpirsbacher Klosterbrau 

: the famous beer from the Black Forest 

Gari Glauner; D-7297 Alplrsbach, Marktplatz 1, 
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But servicing a conventional power 
station takes longer than changing fuel 
rods in a power reactor, which in this 
country is fully operative for between 70 
and 80 per cent of the time. 

“On this score we compare extremely 
well with other countries,” says Dr Eike 
Roth of Rheinisch-WestfSlisches Elektri- 
zitatswerk (RWEX Essen. 

Each of Biblis’s 1,3 00-megawatt reac- 
tor blocks uses 30 tons of fuel elements 
a year. Each element contains 534 kilo- 
grams of uranium and costs roughly one 
million deutschemarks. 

One kilogram of expensive uranium is 
enough to generate 71,000 kilowatt 
hours of electricity, whereas a kilogram 
of oil is good for a mere 4.4 kilowatts. 

By the time a fuel rod has been in 
operation for three years most of its fis- 
sile uranium 235, and part of the pluto- 
nium produced as a byproduct of fission, 
has been spent, necessitating an ex- 
change. 

Once rods have been exchanged and 
rearranged and repairs to the container 
or turbine completed, the nuclear reactor 
is reactivated. 

The spent fuel rods arc stored for a 
year or more in water tanks at nuclear 
power stations to cool off. They are still 
highly radioactive and a problem not 
only in the eyes of anti-nuclear demon- 
strators but also for the men responsible 
for them. 

They contain useful quantities of re- 


processable uranium and plutonium but 
remain highly contaminated, so much so 
that they have to be continually cooled. 

By 1985 nuclear power stations in this 
country are expected to have accumu- 
lated 3,500 tons or so of this deadly 
waste (assuming that by 1986 38 nuclear 
power stations will be in useX 

But storage tank capacity is limited 
and nowhere in the world does a repro- 
cessing facility exist prepared to handle 
spent fuel rods from this country. 

Cap La Hague in France may be an 
exception, but it will only process infini- 
tesimal quantities. 

By the time the proposed nuclear 
waste disposal centre at Gorleben is in 
use, storage capacity in this country will 
long have been exhausted. 

By 1985 at the latest the Bonn go- 
vernment plans to open an intermediate 
storage facility at Ahaus, near Mtinster. 

Yet even if a large-scale disposal 
centre Is built the Anal resting place of 

nuclear waste will remain a problem, es- 
pecially as processing presents a number 
of engineering problems. 

Some spent nuclear fuel may be re- 
processed but a residue of waste will 
remain, and this highly toxic legacy will 
in some cases beset mankind for mil- 
lions of years. 

So the forthcoming changeover of 
spent nuclear fuel rods at Biblis leads, 
finally, to the problem of what to do 
with nuclear waste. 

i 

The only certain thing about this 
waste is that it will continue to accumu- 
late. No one really knows how to dis- 
pose of it. 

“A really satisfactory final resting 
place has yet to he found” Dr Roth of 
RWE admits. Udo P. Tschimmd 

(KiJlner Stadl-Anzetger, 28 April 1978) 
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WRITING 


» 

Carl von Ossietzky: the 

anniversaiy of a democrat 


I n November 1924 Carl von Ossietzky, 
who died <10 1 years ago Ihis month, 
wrote: “German fascism was .always full 
of illusions, raucoui, .obsessed .with orth- 
odoxy, suspicious of politics and leaders 
who used political means. 

“II ms a Weltanschauung, a religion, 
a dogmatic system, but none of this was 
transformed into energy. It may ■ have 
managed (o popularise o few slogans, (o 
achieve some successes at meetings, but 
it never really mobilised flic masses. The 
people never really took part.” 

This is a remarkably perceptive judg- 
ment, formulated certainly with seif- 
criliaj intent, for Ossictzky was one of 
the most committed representatives of 
the Peace Movement in Gepnany. 

Ossictzky had to pay a high price for 
Ids attacks on nationalism mid national 
resentment masquerading as patriotism. 

During his short but extraordinary ca- 
reer its a political pamphleteer and es- 
sayist, Ossictzky was several times 
caught jn the crossfire, of a legal system 
riddled with conservative prejudices, 
which turned a blind eye to the crimes 
of the right while furiously punishing 
those of the left. He was one of the wri- 
ters most detested by the officers of the 
Rcichswclir ministry in Bcndlcrstrassc. 1 

In the March 1929 issue of Die 
Weltbahnc, Ossielzky wrote on article 
critical ^ ?r budget manipulations iri 
winch Ministry of Transport funds were 
■tjtfhg' used to holster the Reichswehr 
budget. Although this subject had been 
debated In the Reichstag, the Reich 
court instituted proceedings against Os- 
sietzky a year-and-a-half later. 

He ms sentenced to 18 months for 

treason. He could easily have escaped 

■ • 

■ i 

S wedish children’s book writer Astrid 
Lindgren, 70, lias been awarded this 
year's Fnedenspries des Deutschea 
Buchhandels (peace prize of the German 
book trade). 

Too many flowers of fantasy are wilh- 
enng throughout the world for lack of 
freedom, too many children In too many 
countries are deprived of freedom and 
peace. This idea must have been in the 
prize committee's mind when it awarded 
the Peace Prize to Aslrid Lindgren. 

Did the Prize prize committee consi- 
der that the prize u, in the mind of the 
general public at leash a political award? 



Aitrld Lindgren 

(Photo: S von Simon) 


abroad but refused to do so. He started 
serving; his sentence in May 1932 after 
appeals for clemency had been turned 
down, » , 

, Before starting his sentence In Tegel 
prison,/. Ossietzky wrote a detailed ac- 
count, of his case which contained a 
blistering attack on % domination of 
the generals. Taking. his own case as an 
example, lie argued that the generals had 
exploited their own "aura" and the 
weakness of the civil powers: ' 

"They defend their demands with the 
force of absolute rulers. Criticism is ar- 
rogance, slander, an attack on their 
rights, undermining of the nation’s mi- 
litary strength. The attempt to bring 
these generals’ demands out of the top 
secret drawer and into the light of day is 
betrayal of military secrets, betrayal of 
Hie entire nation ” , 

Tlierp was on amnesty at the end of 
1932 and Ossietzky was released in time 
to see Hiller named Reichskanzler. He 
wrote in Dio WeltbUhne: "The counter- 
revolution has taken over the heights. It 
controls the valley and we- live in the 
valley.’ 1 

At that time very few realised just 
how narrow their Lebcnsftum was going 
to be under the dictatorship. 

Ossielzky remained in Berlin despite 
his friends’ warnings. On 28 February 
1933, lie was taken into "protective cus- 
tody” and then taken to Sonnenburg 
concentration camp near KOstrin. Later 
he was transferred to Esterwege concen- 
tration camp in the moor and maishland 
of the lower Ems. 

. ,!? ere 0 Miel2k y experienced the bru- 
tality of the new rulers. Carl J. Burck- 

hardt, then a member of the Interna- 


Peace prize to 
children’s 
book writer 

finifmli? 8 ? Prize winners is 

enormously wide but; they all have po- 

S commitment in common: Ernst 

Bloch, Leopold Senghor, Korczak, Kola- 

kowski, Paul Tillich, Max Frisch, Alfred 

£?■* ] he f aub of Rome and 

A h l5 I ?! he ; h00d ° Tai * Whe * 

Astrid Lindgren fit in here? 

Hcradmirers are delighted and argue 

I™ dM - erw ? the honour. The prize 
committee can be sure that its decision 
ira popular one. Bookshops and the 

M e, i wh( J ^ P u f iost about 

all Astnd Llndgren’s works from fcalle 
Blomquist to Karlsson on the Roof on 
jo reeordsll (apes and film, are bound td 
benent in "Children’s Year”. 1 

tills needs n ? °C 

n,i.^ ftd u V ? u!d ce ria|nly: be unfair to 
question her tight to the prize because 

of the way her. books have been 
commerciaHsed. She was once asked 

ofher books ** sh ® 
mFnd ” 1 hBd n ° mean,ng whatever iri 

aua- * 

being awarded the prize on the October 



carl von Ossietzky 

(Photo: dpa) 

lional Red Cross Presidium, visited Os- 
sietzky unannounced in autumn 1935. 
He saw “a trembling, deathly pale being 
who seemed to be utterly unresponsive, 
one eye was badly swollen, his teeth had 
apparently been knocked out, one of his 
legs was broken and liad not healed 
properly and he dragged it behind him.” 

Ossietzky was awarded the Nobel 
Peace Prize in 1936. Tills was a moral 
victory for the (bad) conscience of the 
rest of the world over the Nazi state 
which was increasing its stranglehold. 

The prize came too late to do Os- 
sietzky any good. His health was ruined. 
He ws released from concentration camp 
suffering from TB but still held under 
arrest by the Gestapo. He died in a Ber- 
lin clinic on May 4, 1938. Only his wife 
and his doctor were allowed to attend 
his funeral. They were not allowed to 
put a memorial on his grave. 

The Nazis wanted to erase for ever 
the memory of a radical democrat and 
committed pacifist. They seem to have 
had a fair measure of success. Our sense 
of tradition in this respect is more than 
P ltl,u l. Jens Hemming 

(Deutsches AUgemelnes Sonntsgsblatt, 

30 April 1978) 


22; yet I cannot get rid of a feeling of 
certain disquiet at the award. Astrid 
Lindgren s books spin magical cocoons 
around children’s feelings; arouse nostal- 
gia for dream worlds, make us cry and 

make us laugh offer a sense of security 
find warmth. * 

The power of there books Is largely 
he power of memory In works such as 

or Michel 

from Unneberga. Admittedly there are 
works of consolatory fantasy such as 

and even m anticipation 
i°f death w the Lionheart Brothers. 

The flowers of Astrid Lindgren’s fan- 
tasy blossom in a world which is both 

i en l! C11 }?, a, ! d utte tiy unattainable. De- 
; spite this, her world is no HelleWelt 
This is probably what makes her seem a 
\ natural choice for the Peace Prize. 

i Natuud because strongly committed 
I political writers cannot these days win 
|0U. unqualified dpproml, and ZJgh 
: views of the past seem to serve the 

S * md are at the time 

1 80,11 fortingly non-committal. . Pippj 
Longstocking’s dreams of power, her re- 
: belhousness towards adults, have feen so 

h!t no°Z m th A man Z Popularisations 
utapia * to fear a 

, Astrid Lindgren Is not at all well serv- 
ed by such admirers. She is entitled to 
our respect and admiration, but she has 
inot deserved to be- tied to a cart that is 
; going bacNsrd,. Herbert G/owS * 

(Deutichea Allgemelnet SonntftgabUtt, 

30 April 1978) 


Biography fails J 

to capture 
Lindemann 

H elmut Lindemann, the author of 
this fust complete biography nf 
Gustav Heinemann, had access to ril 
Hememann’s unpublished writings. 

He also had the advantage of close 
personal acquaintance with the former 
President in the last year of hi? life and 
of discussing the publication of his to. 
litical speeches and essays with him. 

This is a careful and sober rather’than 
a brilliant book. He describes the life 
of a man whose history is part of the 
history of this country from 1949 to 

1975 in a matter-of-fact, non-rhapsodk 
style. • 

Heinemann’s achievements on several 
different levels are considerable. He had 
doctorates in law and economics, he \w$ 
head clerk of the Rheinische Stahlwbrke 
m Essen, a man of the Bekennertde 
Kirche and President of the Synod of 
the German Protestant Church. He was 


* # •*.*;*♦ • v m > 
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Gustav Heinemann . 

(Photo: Sven Slmoiy 

a politician, a member of the Chnstiich- 
soziaier Volksdienst, a small party in the 
Weimar Republic, co-founder of the 
CDU and later of the Gesamtdeutsche 
volkspartei, a member of the SPD. 

He held political office at local couni 
cil, Land and national levels. He wai 
Lord Mayor of Essen from 1947 to 1950, 
Minister of Justice in DDsseldorf from 
to Minister of the Interior In 
Adenauer’s first Cabinet from 1949 tq 
1950 and Minister of Justice in the Kies- 
jnger-Brandt Cabinet from 1966 tq 

!???• was Bundespresldent Iron) 
1969 to 1974. ! 

Some of these careers overlap and the 
author’s account of : them makes nq i 
claims to be exhaustive. The mail) 
objection to this book, however, is the 
ojy, at times even wooden, description 
of a many-sided, eventful and at time! 
Wghly controversial life. Some periods o( 
Heinemann’s life are inaccessible awl 
the author does little to remedy this. HM 
description of the man is uncritical and 
rather stilted. 

The book is based on literature ( 
and by Heinemann rather than person 
acquaintance. The author probably mad 
contact with Heinemann too late and j 
did not take enough time to get W 
know him really well. 

His description of Heinemann’s first 
30 years is sketchy; we . learn 'next W 
nothing of his private life. Heinemann^ 
way of life probably plays a part herqj 
but the reader expects more informatioil 
about such ah important individual. 

On the. other hand, Lindemann frill? 

Continued on page 'll 
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Heated audience reaction 
for stylised Macbeth 


R eading German choreographer Pina 
Bausch presented the world premi- 
ere of her scenic variations on Macbeth 
at Bochum Playhouse for a three-day 
conference of the (West) German Sha- 
kespeare Society. 

The audience’s response to this work 
was at times more reminiscent of the 
behaviour of a football crowd. There 
were numerous Interruptions, shouts and 
highly unflattering comments about the 
production. The work, due to last three- 
and-a-half hours, came near to being 
called off after the first hour. 

This behaviour reflected the intoler- 
ance of a minority of the audience, who 
did not appear to know the meaning of 
patience or consideration for the actors. 

A large number of spectators, includ- 
ing a number of scandalised professors, 
left the theatre before the interval. They 
were perfectly entitled to do so: protest 
and objection are every bit as important 
for live theatre as approval and applause. 
But there is no excuse for loutish beha- 
viour and terror against those who think 
differently. 

. Petra Bausch’s paraphrase of Shake- 
speare certainly did not deserve the 
treatment it got, even if parts of her 
work were over the heads of the Bo- 
chum audience. 

Bausch’s work at Wuppertal theatre 
has established her as this country's lead- 
ing women choreographer. Anyone fa- 
miliar with her major productions there 
tinould liave realised Lliut her version was, 
not going to be a strict textual interpre- 
tation of the Shakespearean original but 
an associative set of variations on the 
Macbeth theme transposed into body 

language of deliberately banal but ex- 
traordinarily precise movements — appa- 
rently senseless rituals, vain attempts to 
break out, raging existential fear. 

The version of Macbeth takes up 
themes dealt with in her surreallstically 
stylised scenic picture sequences such as 
The Seven Deadly Sins and Bluebeard. 
Her works are a mixture of play and bal- 
let in which the dance element is reduc- 
ed almost to minimal art. 

Pina Bausch uses longueurs, repetition 
(as an element of style) and periods in 
which nothing apparently happens to 
symbolise human emptiness and vague- 
ness. This tests our patience. She is pre- 
pared to take the risk of extreme intro- 
version even if it means the unprepared 
audience may not be able to follow cer- 
tain sections. 

The lengthy title chosen for this work 
bis Jfe : takes her by the hand and leads 
her into the castle, tho pthers follow. It 
is, clearly, one of Shakespeare’s stage 
directions. . 


Continued from page 10 

to mention a number of important tacts 
which are perfectly accessible. Linde- 
mann rightly goes into considerable de- 
tails 1 on the events leading up td Hei- 
nemann’s election as President in 1969 
an event which Heinemann himself 
described as a move towards "a change 
of power.’’ Lindemann fails to mention 
that CDU MP Ernst Lemmer voted for 
Heinemann despite the renewed .opposi- 
tion between (JDU and SPD. Hefne- 
mann and Lemmer had been students 
together at Marbiirg University. J ' 1 

Rudolf Strauch 

(HannoverScho Allgemelne, 12 April 1978) 


She concentrates her choreographic 
attention on a few fragments of the text. 
The parable of murder is told by 
Mechthild Grossmann, the protagonist 
of the ensemble consisting of four dan- 
cers, a singer and five actors, all working 
superbly. together. They are magnificent 
in gestures, poses and ceremonial 
movements which seem to be parodying 
the . movements so familiar to us from 
silent films. 

> The wait for the action to begin is 
seeningly endless and tries one’s pa- 
tience. Then, under the leitmotiv “Mac- 
beth murders sleep,” the figures slowly 
get up of sofas and clialrs and stretch 
nervously. Then they are convulsed by 
nightmares, chase around the stage pell- 
mell, roll on the ground, run into walls, 
stride up to one another, jump around 
in nameless panic at the sight of a mu- 
tilated corpse. Desperate sadness and 
grotesque comedy intermingle. 

Sequences of excessive length follow 
with too much detail mingled with 
group arrangements of arresting and 
even poetical visual force (for example, 
the way the plastic figures in the cinema 
seats suddenly change places, the seem- 
ingly endless file past of the player in 

/ mmanuel Kant, the latest play by the 
Austrian dramatist and novelist Tho- 
mas Bernhard, had its world premiere at 
the WUrttemberg State Theatre in Stutt- 
gart recently. 

Bernhard has recently adopted the 
practice of naming Ills plays after 
famous people without even attempting 
to give an authentic picture of their 
lives. His tragi-comedy Minetti is the 
story of a failed actor, whereas Minetti is 
in reality a celebrated actor. 

In Immanuel Kant we are presented 
with the spectacle of an ageing philoso- 
pher and with the stark contrast be- 
tween his reputation as a man of learn- 
ing and his very human failings. ■ 
Thomas Bernhard presents Immanuel 
Kant as our contemporary. Suffering 
from glaucoma, he has, at his wife’s in- 
sistence, decided to go to America: 

On the crossing to America Kand 
turns out to be an intolerable old man. 
Iri his plays Bernhard has long been 
Preoccupied with unmasking the 
Famous. It is a process he dwells on and 
it is fascinating. “ 1 
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Unconventional reaction to en unconventional play: a scene 'from Pfna Bausch's 


controversial Macbeth presented In Bochum. 

the huge room, their individual re- 
sponses). There are also tire fine solos of 
amateur dancer Hans Dieter Knebel, so 
reminiscent of Chaplin’s charm, and 
trivial tango rhythms of Peer Rabens. 

The stage design is by Rolf Borzik 
and consists of a colourful mixture of 
furniture from the early Wilhcl minimi era 
- sofqs, amiacliairs, a music box, an 
old piano, toys on the ground, a much- 
used shower unit, high windows and 
glass doors through which we can see 
the threatening shape of Birnam Wood. 


Bernhard play 

shows slow 
fall of masks 


Immanuel Kant is the greatest mind 
of the century, yet as a person he is a 
nasty cantankerous eccentric. He up- 
braids his wife, not severely but regular- 
ly. He tyrannises his simple-minded 
brother, using him as a mere servant 
and not allowing him to dine at his 
table. The only creature for whom Kant 
shows affection is his pet parrot, Fried- 
rich, which he and his brother treat as a 
human being. 

There are few flashes of intellectual 
brilliance from the crotchety old fellow. 

Either he trots out commonplaces about 
history, medicine or socialism, or his 
ideas are interrupted by the most banal 
incidents, such as his irritation at the ca- 
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The philosopher in old age: Petar Sattman (right) as Immanuel Kant and Traugott 
Buhre as hik brother in Thomas Bernhard's new play. ’ ■ - - ; (Photo: Hsiuiita KiUan) 


(Photo: Claus Slrobl) 

Water keeps running out of a hose- 
pipe and collects in a pool at the front 
of the stage through which the actors 
wade as if in a manic need for cleans- 
ing, purification - a reference to the 
Macbeth within us for which highly 
sensitive antennae are needed. 

The production ended with boos and 
applause vying with each other. Pina 
Bausch took it all calmly. The question 
is: where will she go from here? 

Gerd Vidhaber 

(Uuniiijvursclia Allgmnointi, 28 April 1978) 

raway seed in his caraway seed bread. 
The only trace of tragedy is when lie 
complains of his failing eyesight. 

Kant's fellow travellers on the liner 
range from cardinals to admirals and 
«i loquacious millionaires spends alinoil 
a whole act chattering mindlessly. 

It all becomes a tragic farce when 
Kant is told he is lo be received by a 
delegation from Columbia University 
when he lands, whereas in reality there 
are only two hospital orderlies waiting to 
take him away to a sanatorium, 

This is a surprising turn of events. 
Only now do we understand the mean- 
ing of Kant’s wife’s whispered conversa- 
tions with the steward. This tragi-comic; 
not to say tragi-ridiculous ending, could 
have come from the pen of the master 
of grotesque satire, Roald Dahl. Though 
unexpected, the ending is characteristic 
of Bernhard's “unmasking” technique. 

It is amazing, how Bernhard gets 
laughs with bis provocative . banalities. 
Apart from the banquet in the third act 
when , the millionairess drones on and 
the cardinal is a picture of pomposity, 
Bernhard’s monologues and dialogues 
seem infinitely extensible or repeatable. 

It. Bernhard’s novels, still have not. re- 
ceived the critical attention they merit, 
his plays provide ample opportunities for a 
PWicatapstyc treatment. 

’ dabs Pe/rriW/the director, has cer- 
tainly taken the opportunity in this ver- 
sion. It started slowly but got better as It 
wore oh. Peymann has got the best out 
of the simple but effect stage design by 
Achim Freyer. and the; grotesquely 
sumptuous costumes, i 

• 1 Pater Sattmann, * despite j his youth, 
played the aged Kant convincingly, Ah- 
neliere Rflmer was excellent as . the mil- 
lionairess, 1 Barbara Ntisse 8s .the philoso-, 
pher*s wife was a ihodd of mock obedi- 
ence and Traugott Buhre was 1 highly 
comical in his role as Kfintfr. brother. <: • 

; Volker Spahr, Wolfgang ‘HOper, :Gerd 
Knriath ; 1 Urs Hafti and 'Martin Schwab 
played their parts f »as sotidl archetypes 
Accurately and amusingly. ' i ; t ■; . 

i ■ ' - • 1 1 '■ i L- '/■ '• Klaus Colberg . 1 

' (Kiiter NrthrIohtAn,'l9 April 1978) 
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Marburg team makes startling 
findings on left-handedness 


T ests on Infants, toddlers and school 
age children by a team of Marburg 
researchers working on left-handedness 
hare produced some startling Endings. 

Even today a stigma still attaches to 
left-handlers because they do not com- 
ply with social norms. 

They arc frequently discriminated 
against and turned into a minority 
group. About five to seven per cent of 
West Germans belongs to this group. 

That these prejudices ore totally un- 
warranted has now been established by a 

Child-rearing 
institutions 
under fire 

C hildren brought up in institutions 
hardly Itave a chance. Only 20 per 
cent of the 23,000 children in institu- 
tions in North rlii ne- Westphalia will 
complete the ninth grade of schooling. 

Most have neuroses and behavioural 
disorders. Moreover, institution-reared 
children (end towards crime. 

These arc the frightening findings of 
research and of a hearing held in the 
DUssddorf Landtag (Not iriiine-Wesipl ra- 
le's state parliament) in 1976. 

The coalition SPD-FDP have called 
on the government to lake steps to eli- 
minate the shortcomings of child- rearing 
in Institutions. 

Cologne SPD deputy Anke Bninn 
wid it was necessary to break the vicious 
circle of “institution careers”. 

Institutions should be replaced by 
what site termed “better alternatives" 
such as roster parents and more educa- 
tional and family counselling. 

The 23,000 children in Northrhine- 
Westphalia institutions cost about 
DM 500 million a year, assuming a daily 
rale of DM60, while the 19.000 children 

|P foster homes cost only DM 100 mil- 
lion. 

According to the SPD and FDP 
members of the Landtag, the number of 
roster families should be increased by 1 
belter financial incentives. 1 

Placement in institutions should also , 
require a psychiatric examination. 1 

Karlegon Halboch 1 

(Kaincr SiaJt-Anzclger, 1 9 April 1978) j 


study on “Adaptation and Rehabilita- 
tion" by Professors Hermann Sultte and 
Fricdhelm Schilling and psychologist 
Cordula Kirchert of the Institute for 
Medical and Educational Youth Assis- 
tance at Philipps University, Marburg. 

The Marburg researchers investigated 
the phenomenon of one-sidedness or 
laterality for some time, with emphasis 
on Its development and the influence of 

environment. 

Laterality is the preference in use of 
homologous parts on one half of the 
body over those on the other and can 
involve hands, legs or eyes. 

Those tested included monozygotic 
and dizygotic twins. 

The prevailing, view that children arc 
ambidextrous until the age of five was 
disproved. 

Infants begin favouring one hand 
from the 16th month. It therefore had 
to be established whether early envi- 
ronmental influences or genetic ele- 
ments had the greater influence in the 
lateral isation of hands. 

Tests with 74 monozygotic and dizy- 
gotic pairs of twins showed that 25 per 
cent of the dizygotic and 14 per cent of 
the monozygotic were what might be 
catted mirror reflections of each other, 
011c favouring the right and the other 
the left hand. 

This disproved the view that hand 
dominance depended on genetic factors 
only. 

It t unied out that the quota of left- 
handers among monozygotic twins cor- 
responded to the national average, while 


in the dizygotic twins the number of 
left-handers (16 per cent) was dispropor- 
tionately high. There is no scientific ex- 
planation for this phenomenon. 

Interviews with relatives of the chil- 
dren showed that genetic factors are 
only one of a number of elements effec- 
ting the lateralisation of hands. 

It wns found that 10.7 per cent of rel- 
atives of left-handers were left-handed 
themselves, while only 3.5 per cent of 

right-handed children had left-handed 
relatives. 

The link between the left-handedness 
of children and their relatives was thus 
“only just significant." 

Environment must therefore play a 
role - probably at a very early, perhaps 
prenatal, stage. 

The hypothesis that the intrauterine 
environment is responsible for lateralisa- 
tion has not yet been substantiated by 
evidence. 

Since the predisposition to left- or 
right-handedness shows in the first year, 
becoming more pronounced as the child 
develops, this process should be promot- 
ed rather than halted through attempts 
at re-education .” 

The reorientation of a left-hander to 
the right hand occurs at the expense of 
I he perfonnance of the left hand. 

The consistent promotion of the fa- 
voured hand — especially in writing — 
virtually eliminates the problem of left- 
handedness, say the Marburg researchers. 
Left and right are indistinguishable in 
terms of performance and thus become 
insignificant. 


Left-handedness, if promoted or toler 
ated by society, the study concludes, i 
in no way detrimental to the develin 
inent of the personality, provided there 
is no brain damage, and if it has noth 
ing to do with dyslexia, speech impedj. 
ments, reduced performance or neuroses, 

Where such symptoms occur, they m 
due to a reaction to determined retrain 
iong attempts. 

For helping the left-handed child 
who usually receives no assistance from 
parents or teachers In writing techniq* 
(because they overlook that left-handed 
and right-handed writing are two entire, 
ly different processes). Professor Stutle 
and his team have come up with a set 
of recommendations: 

• After a decision in favour of [eft- 
handed writing, the child should be en- 
couraged by parents and teachers to 
write only with that hand. 

• In class, the left-hander should 
always sit on the left of the desk or two 

left-handers should sit next to each 
other. 

• Lighting should be on the right- 
hand side. 

• The child should sit as upright as 
possible while writing. 

• His notebook should be at an 
angle to the right (about 30 degrees) 
This prevents writing from sloping to 

• The hand should be held in (he 
exact opposite to that of a right-hander 
Index finger and middle finger shotiU 
hold the pencil loosely and the wrist 
should not be bent. The pencil must not 

be held vertically and the fingers should 
be relaxed. 

• The writing motion is From Hie 
jleft towards the body. 

•A fountain pen with a nib is best foi 
beginners or left-handers. 

Giinihci- I'om 

(Frankfurter Ruihlsclinu, 24 April 1978) 


il term for ‘regular’ truant 
parks call for law reform 


A notorious 15-year-old truant from 
Wiesbaden has become the centre 
or a wide-ranging dispute among educa- 
tionalists. 

A couple of week ago a court sen- 
tenced him to six months' imprison- 
ment without suspending the sentence. 

The teachers' trade union protested 
against this sentence, which it called 


Report links 


of children 


P raffle accidents involving children 
A are frequently linked with home 
Hfc. says a report by the Nortliriune- 
\mjphulia Transport Ministry. 

sa!J 'SSn Riemcr ' FDP > 

said 9,000 children were involved in ac- 
cidents as pedestrians in 1977, lie pro- 
mised foal the Lund's Iraffic safety pro- 
gramme would deal with the problem 
The study found that children involv- 
ed m traffic accidents more often come 
from blue-collar than white-collar 
Homes. Their apartments are usually loo 
small to pennil horseplay and they have 
kis op po m llllly to go for a ride in a car 
The study also shows that, while ex- 
plaining some traffic risks, parents failed 
to instruct their children thoroughly. 


As a rule, they leave them to look 
after themselves in Iraffic two years ear- 
lier than the parents of children not in- 
volved in accidents. 

The researchers suggest Improved traf- 
fle education at pre-school age and rec- 
ommend that low-income low-income 
parents be provided with information 
pamphlets. 

Since most accidents occur close to 
the home, better safety should be pro- 
vided for doors leading directly on to a 
street, 

areas Wj to many young 
families, traffic speed should be reduced 8 

{&lu It garter Naclirlchten, 24 April, 1 978) 


“educationally absurd", and in the Hesse 
Landtag (state parliament), the SPD 
demanded information on the case. 

Peter L went off the rails in the au- 
tumn of 1977, following his father's de- 
ath. An occasional truant, he started 
missing school for long periods. 

A Youth Office report says he felt his 
hfc was pointless. As a pupil in a school 
for slow children, Peter saw no chance 
of getting an apprenticeship. In school 
he was isolated and hated his teacher, 
feeling that she despised him; His 
class mated teased him constantly. ■ 

He saw the 60-year-old judge hearing 
the case as his enemy. 

Asked what he wanted to become 
when he grew up, he replied: “A lay- 
The Judge said of the boy that “he is a 
retire fellow who refuses to become 
part of tho community." 

The court considered Peter the perfect 
person with whom to set an example by 
? hars t h sentence that would drive other 
mcomgibie truants back to school. 

Mi ;J ie W* "teller (she has seven 
other children) appealed against the son- 

Hessc law ^ * iars * 1C81 P ossi blc under 

Truancy has become 0 major problem 
In many European countries and normal 
disciplinary methods, such as fines for 
me parents, have proved ineffectual 


: .V *. - w*-;.*: ' svV.-t; ;v/P 
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This has induced Hesse to adopt a 
sterner attitude towards truants. . ■ i 

Says a city representative of Darms- 
tadt? “We have a great many pending 
criminal proceedings against incorrigible 
truants and their parents.” 

But experience shows that (his cannot 
stop truancy, particularly rampant in fW 
top grades of compulsory schooling. ' ! 

In the case of Peter, Helmut Straubs 
the director of his school, considers 8 
sentence that would deter other students 
as the only way of preventing further 

tfllanCy - | J 

"If Peter were to get away , with 
more and more students would .ptyy 
truant because they'd rather loaf, around 
than go to school.” . . , ■■ 

Herr Straube does not dispute tint 
Peter L’s situation is particularly tragic* 
saying that there are constant problems 

with his siblings as well; '■ 1 ■ 

i | I a fl a • 

frank von Auer of the teadljejrs’ union 
has called on the Lender to , rescind SU 
laws permitting truants to, be-sent 'tp 
prison. fians-Hellmuth Kanneriberg •' 

1 (Ktilner Stadt-Anreiger, ?1 April 
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Museum gets lifetime 
Cinema witchcraft collection 
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Klptar 

Quadripartite standard lens In focal 
IsngthB 90—220 mm* lor the projection 
of 36 mm film on standard screens. 


Supor-Klptar 1:2.0 

Sexpartlte high-speed lens with non- 
cemented lens system In focal lengths 
50—150 mm* for use In modern 
projection (35 mm film). 


Special Super-Kfptar 1:2.0 
A combination of a wide-angle 
supplementary and base lens available 
In rocal lengths 30—55 mm, fitting 
diameter 101 .6 mm (4’ 1 ). for the 
projection of 35 mm film guarantees 
good screen Illumination at short 
distance with large entrance pupil. 

I 

Special Super-Kiptar S 1:2.0 
For the projection of 35 mm film on 
deep-curved screens in the same focal 
lengths and with the same 
characteristics as the Special 
Super-Kiptar. 


Super-Klptar1:1.6 

Sexpartlte high-output lens with extra 
high speed In focal lengths 
45—135 mm* for the projection of 
35 mm film, particularly suitable for 
large aperture lighting systems. 


Anamorphotic-KIptar 
With the anamorphotic factor 2 for 
cinemascope films, etc., guarantees 
well-defined and bright screen pictures. 


We will willingly send you the special 
leallel on our lens. 


* Focal length gradation from 5 to 5 mm 
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OPTISCHE WERKE OMBH 
D-3400 GOETTINGEN • W. GERMANY 


J ohann Kruse, now aged almost 90, 
has spent most of his life trying to 
help women accused of being witches. 
His efforts have brought him up against 
official bodies, scientists and theologians, 
whose reaction has usually been in- 
comprehension at best and sometimes 
even obstruction. 

Kruse now lives in Hamburg and re- 
cently handed over all his material on 
witchcraft to the Hamburg Folk Mu- 
seum. The collection is the most com- 
prehensive in the country. Museum offi- 
cials will spend the next few mqiiths 
classifying and cataloguing the items, 
which go on show to the public this au- 
tumn. 

“Belief in witchcraft is the cause of 
countless crimes such as murder, bestial 
cruelty against women, who are driven 
to madness and suicide by false accusa- 
tions, indecency, abominable acts of 
cruelty to animals, the desecration of 
graves, necrophilia and theft," says 
Kruse. 

“There are countless victims of magi- 
cal ‘medical’ treatment based on the be- 
lief that a witch is the cause of the dis- 
ease. This involves eating and drinking 
repulsive substances (excrement, urine, 
bits of chopped-up womis), torturing 
animals, desecrating graves and corpses.” 

Among other things, Kruse's archive 
contains correspondence with women 
persecuted as witches, newspapers re- 
ports on trials involving witchcraft, ana- 
lyses of Hie connections between the 
persecution of witches and that of Jews 
and gypsies, witchcraft as dealt with in 
school textbooks, cmelty to animals, 
magical treatment of illness, magical 
potions and brews. 

Kruse concentrated most of his re- 
search in the Schleswig-Holstein area, 
though his collection contains informa- 
tion from all over Germany and from 
abroad. 

The archive contains some hair-ratsing 
cases which illustrate how prevalent be- 
lief in the dark forces still is today in 
out of the way parts of the country. 

We read of a man who goes around 
visiting farmers to remove spells on cat- 
tle. He walks around the cowshed, 
makes the sign of the cross three times. 
Suddenly a fire flares and a fetid stench 
spreads through the cowsheds The man 
collects his fee and . drives off to the 
next farm. 


V PJ 




bom prematurely, Witchai at work: the Temptition of St. 'Anthony , ^copper 
because of an an- etching by Mertin Schongauer (Photo: Hlnorla) 
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cient superstition in the village that 
premature children had the evil eye and 
turned out to be witches. He was sen- 
tenced to life imprisonment. 

Even today, women are persecuted as 
witches, accused of practising black 
magic, described as servants of the devil 
who cast their evil spells to make chil- 
dren and animals sick and bring mis- 
fortune on all whose houses they enter. 

In a cardboard box in Kruse’s collec- 
tion there is u pile of magic potions and 
brews still available in some apothecary's 
and chemist’s shops today. 

One of the most common is 7eu- 
felsdreck (devil’s dirtX a resin which 
bums with an appalling stench redolent 
of the smell of corpses. 

Apart from this obnoxious stuff, there 
are all kinds of substances which have 
the same effects as drugs. Nowadays 
they ore not swallowed but strewn on 
the floor. 

One such substance is Spanish Fly, 
similar to the dirt fly. The flies are dried 
and strewn on the ground. Their bodies 
contain a substance which improves the 
blood circulation. 

A list of substances used against 
witches reads like something out of a 
chamber of horrors: elephant’s lice>, 
blood stone, dragon’s blood, devil’s goat 
beard, witch powder, corpse fat, human 
fat, human cranium, dog fat, dog turds. 


These were the substances with which 
exorcists went about their dark bu- 
siness. Kruse has severely criticised these 
people over the years because they bear 
a large part of the blame for the suffer- 
ings of unfortunate women accused of 
being witches. 

The more witches there are, the better 
these so-called banishers do business. 

Continued on page 14 
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JAEGER'S INTERTRAVEL 

WORLD GUIDE TO TRAVEL AGENCIES AND SELECTED HOTELS 

JAEGER’S INTERTRAVEL — World Guide to Travel Agencies and 
selected. Hotels — is a riianual containing addresses. and de- 
tailed Information aboutjspeclal services of 20000 travel agen- 
cies fronq 1 5p countries throughout the world, supplemented by 
advertisements of hotels ana other tourist enterprises. 

JAEGER'S INTERTRAVEL Is a valuable aid for all those who wish 
to get Into contact with travel agents all over the world, obtain 
information about their services 6r who want to publish pin- 
pointed advertisements. 

JAEGER'S INTERTRAVEL can be delivered Immediately at the 
price 1 of DM 72,- elf. Please order It directly, from us or request 
a copy for Inspection without commitment. We vyiN olso be 
pleased to Inform you about the possibilities of advertising In 
this book. . " 

JAEGER- VERLAG GNIRH, P0R 11 03 20, 0-0100 DARMSTADT 


Including a big, elegant dial, 1 
with 96 flaps on the back 
for accurate switching 
operations every quarter 
of an hour. 

The Ideal timer for ON and OFF . 

■ 

operation of domestic electric : 
appliances., 

. . Colourfully gift-wrapped, 
complete with electric oord 
and plug. 

. Leaflet and ,piTce available 

from. 

SUEVIA 

Ohrenfabrlk GmbH 
P.O.B; 309, p-7032 Sfndelftngen V 
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Federal youth office steps up 
attack on girlie magazines 


■ 

A remarkable change I m coming over 
some Gcmiony’s magazines. Naked 
Bids on the cover hove been replaced by 
mountain streams and landscape pic- 
tures. 

The public no longer reads how best 
to seduce a toothsome neighbour, The 
hot tips of yesterday have been deleted. 

But this is not due to a change In the 
editorial policy of some of the yellow 
press with its huge circulation, or to the 
readerf having lost interest In sex. 

And editorial offices have not been 
secrelly invaded by legions of Mr Cleans 
trying to' put an end to the sex gazettes. 

Responsible for the disappearance of 
the bare fads is the Federal Examina- 
tion Office for Publications Endangering 
Youlh, which has embarked on a cam- 
paign against sex magazines - and not 
only against I hem. 

Where the protection of youlh is con- 
cerned, this organisation has virtually 
unlimited powers. 

Given adequate suspicion that the 1 
young might be endangered, it can ban 
individual issues of o magazine, mid it 
cun then no longer be sold openly. 

If mow than two are banned within a 
year, the magazine can be put on a list 
of publications endangering youth for 
three to 12 months - which spells cer- 
tain doom for (he publication. 

Many past decisions of the office have 
been highly controversial. Then; art* fre- 
quently irreconcilable conflicts between 

protottioft. Y>y lhe 
state and the constitutionally guaranteed 
freedom of the press. 

These conflicts become more pro-' 
noun red 'as the Office moves beyond its 
runction of protecting youth, interfering 
in the reading matter of adults. 

There is therefore a certain aftertaste 
to one of the latest actions of our youth 
guardians; the illustrated magazines Pra- 

fine and Wochenend have fallen prey to 
their zeal. 

Granted, one could argue about the 
good taste of these two publications, but 
tneir readers are mostly adults and do 
not fall under the jurisdiction of the 
youth protection office. 

Since its inception in 1954, the office 
has rarely dared touch the mammoth 
circulation magazines. tt was not until a 

few years ago that it summoned the 
courage to do so. 

The prevailing opinion that publica- 
tions read by so mony adults can hardly 

bten ieUisoned 
• Morally, strengthened. It is now evi-' 

: Continued from page 13 

The result is that they themselves often 
n.C<iisc women of being witches. 

The so-called “sympathy books" ply 

an important part ln the wilch-banis- 

hers craft. These books contain, apart 
from traditional herbal recipes, a number 
of dangerous magical recipes which in 
some cases have caused death. The 

books contain details of how witches 

even killd° 8niSedt ,nadC harmless an d 

The best* known h the “6lh and 7th 
Books of Moses - Moses's Magical Craft 
I he Mystery of Mysteries" which first 
appeared In the middle of the IPth cen- 

There are now many different editions 


dently ready for new deeds. The largest 
circulation youth magazines, Bravo and 
Rocky, which have already had individu- 
al issues banned, have now come under' 
massive fire. 

It is hardly necessary to point out that 
the Federal Examination Office is tread- ■ 
ing on very thin ice with its latest ban- 
nings, coming close to violating the 
Constitution. 

As far back as 1970,- the Hamburg 
educationalist Hoist Scarbath 1 said that 
the office was “substantiating time And 
again the old accusation that it used a 
possibly non-existent danger to youth as 
n pretext to censor adult reading mat- 
ter,” 

According to him, this did more harm 
thnn good to the accepted principles of 
youth protection. 

But the office was not acting alone in 
perpetrating such damage. According to 
legislation governing the dissemination 
of publications endangering youth, it 
can only act “on application". 

And applications can only be filed by 
the principal youth authorities of the 
LS rider and the Bonn Health Ministry. 

Through close cooperation with the 
authorities of certain Lflnder, a rather 
curious practice evolved. 

While North German Liindcr only ra- 


M un has always been possessed by 
■ttw wish 1 ta own something Unu-' 
sual. While today's collectors scour the 
world for rare antiques, a 19th century 
city official in Aachen, Oskar von For- 
ckenbeck, pursued an unusual hobby 
collecting newspapers. 

His hobby has provided the basis for 
the International Newspaper Museum in 
Aachen, one of the world’s largest. 

From the modest beginnings one 
hundred years ago, the museum has de- 
veloped into an institution with 1 10,000 
first, last and anniversary editions, reflect- 
ing printing and editorial history. 

The revolution of 1848-49 marked a 
newspaper explosion. The public was 

B plethora of magazines 

and dailies. 

First editions reported on the Paris 
Febmajy revolution, an extra edition of 
KOIntsche Zeitung of 25 Febnuuy 1848 
ramed the front-page headline: “Bad 
News from Paris”, reporting the toppl- 
ing of Mettemich in March 1848 and 
the appointment of David Hansemann 
as Prussian Finance Minister. 

But such, headlines were hardly enough 

° f KW 6 i°° ks .i a 3 d resemblances be- 
> h® 5 railed upon the state 1 to 

prohibit the activities of unscrupulous 
ween them are slight. Kruse has several 
times taken the publishers to court but 
Without much success. Courts frequently 
roled that these were folk books which 
gave evidence of traditions which would 
otherwise have been forgotten. 

.. Af Jer one such case, Kruse received a 
threatening letter saying:“It is a disgrace 

»cr "ihffi’n M ke JS drae “* S2 
sacred things in the dirt . . hut the 

hour of reckoning will coine the 

. t 'U n 5 d of h l K-Sf M “ esare «' m ^ 

vs P rt j5ii B *. b e as th * fir sl fi- 
ve .. . well have to think about put- 
ting you on trial ” ^ 


rely apply for the banning of a publica- 
tion allegedly endangering youth, those 
of Southern Germany do so regularly. 

Thus, for instance, the relevant min- 
istry in Rhineland-Palatinate called for 
the banning of four 1976 issues of Pra- 
line.' 

When this failed to lead to a perma- 
nent banning over' a legal formality 
Baden-Wlirttcmbeig filed five applica- 
tions against 1977 Issues. 

Following the application aghinst the 
Bravo issue 46/1977 by Bavaria, Baden- 
Wtirttemberg demanded the banning of 
issue 4?/l977. 

The threatened ban had its effect on 
Praline's editorial office, and before a 
decision by the federal authority was re- 
ached the editors decided in favour of 
voluntary self-censorship, abolishing the 
weekly bit of sex. 

The most prominent victim of this 
internal purge was the renowned sex 
educationalist Klaus Verch, the head of 
the Social-Educational Institute in Ren- 
dsburg, operated by Diakonisches Werk 
Schleswig-Holstein (a Protestant organi- 
sation). 

He lost his sex .education column in 
Praline; and with it millions of lower 
income bracket readers lost a favourite 
information source. 


Press museum . 
shows history 
through papers 

to stimulate anybody to collect newspa- 
pers, except Herr von Forckenbeck, a 
widely-travelled member of the Aachen 
bourgeoisie. 

It was he who founded the Interna- 
tional Newspaper Museum in 1886, a 
stone s throw from the house where the 
34-year-old editor Paul Julius Reuter es- 
tablished his "Institute for the Trans- 
mission of Cables" with 40 borrowed 
carrier pigeons in 1850. Today, Reuters 

is one of the world's largest news 
agencies. 

Newspapers are contemporaiy history 
for 24 hours. Headlines and authors are 
forgotten from one day to the next 
Journalists work for the moment, and 
the copy of today becomes the waste 
paper of tomorrow: Their life is a con - 1 

stant race with time. ; 

witch-banishers, prevent, the sale of ma- 

fiji p ° tl ° r l s t0 the superstitious and to 
witch banisliers and to remove all dubi- 

S5^, 0n ™ tchCrtft frara “hool 

Ss 0ks ' r i s "? em P b to persuade the 
Ministry of Justice to introduce special 

S* to protect women persecuted as 
witches have so far failed. 

Kruse’s main concern was to get rid 

women. Museum staff working on his 
archives point out that his . work con- 
tains important insights into how people 
become outsiders, come to be regarded^ 
enemies in society, and ori the psycho- 
logical mechanisms behind persecution j 

Karsten Pjog ‘ 

<Der Tagossplegel, 23 April 1 97 B) 


Naturally, the self-censorship 
by a threatened ban does not, in E 
tive legal terms, represent press cerT ' 
ship by the state. , 

: But the applicants in Southern Go 
many, in conjunction with the FeS 
Examination Office, has proved in 
past few months that purported youS ; 
protection can become a highly effectW 
instrument of government press policy, i 

l A new regulation by the Bonn Herlft 1 
Ministiy was quietly passed by the fl! 
billet, landing (equally quietly) i n the 
Bundesrat, which still has to pass it. : 

i This says that all federal and stall 
■youth authorities con in future file ten. 1 
ning applications. | 

; Up to now, only senior youth author!, 
ties were able to do so. 

■ The question now is, who wjlj proted 
us from. this novel youth protection? } 

. The federal government seems to m 
nothing wrong with the exaggerate] 
j banning practices of the Federal Exami, 
nation Office in the past months. S 
■wants to create “better conditions fa 

■ the supervision of publications pionffll 

ing violence, racism and similar bnihl. 

•; ■: 1 ; 

1 The latest wave of Nazism provides i 
welcome argument. 

Though no comprehensive markel obi 
serration has been carried out as yet, the 
\ federal government believes that there 
; ar e signs of a shift from sex to brutality. 

There is no escaping the impiessin 
that our over-zealous youth guardian! 
have been barking up the wrong tree. 

Karlheinz Lutzmam 

(Deutsches Allgemelnes Sonntagtbbu 

23 AprD HR 
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What the Mona Lisa is for the Louvrt 
The Constellation, the world’s largest 
newspaper — the size of a curtain - ij 
( for the Aachen Museum, said a trade p 
magazine recently. 

: The super paper was published 
George Roberts in'; New yojk on thef 
July, 1859, commemorating the 8 ^ 
anniversary of the Declaration «■ 
.Independence. 

Each page had 13 coliimns «i(J ws* il 
lustrated with scenes from the revolt 
tion. 

. . Forty journalists and printers sped 
mght weeks working on it. the copW . 
*° ld f° r 50 cents and the edition of : 
24,000 was sold out immediately. I 
The world’s smallest newspaper is 
m the Aachen Museum. It is the Dim | 
di Roma, measuring 12.7 cm by 6$ ! 

and was printed under a spedpl W 
permit on 28 February 1829. \ 

One of the most gratifying ttW* 

items confronting the visitor; toJjUt M? 
seum is the Aachener Nachrichten heafl - 
line "The War is Over". /[; 

(Hiqdelsblatl. ac ApriU ? ^ 
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Monchen rampant but 
Cologne takes crown 


T he final Bundesliga soccer fixtures 
proved a real cliffhanger, with goal 
averages deciding the championship 
title. 

. Borussia MSnchengladbach trounced 
Dortmund 12-0, the highest score in 
15 seasons of federal league football. But 
In Hamburg Cologne caned St Pauli 5 - 0 
to retain thein league table lead by a 
wafer-thin margin of three goals* the 
two teams being level in points. 

For Cologne it was a league and cup 
double, a feat previously achieved 

only by Schalke 04 in 1937 and Bayern 
Munich in 1969. 

, At football grounds all over the coun- 
try cars were glued to transistor radios 
and when the news came through that 
Mtinchengladbach were leading 3 • 0 after 

13 minutes it spread. like wildfire round 
.the stands and terraces. 

: Even in Frankfurt the Eintracht fans 
started chanting for Borussia, forgetting 
for a moment that their own team was 
hoping to qualify for the Uefa Cup. But 
this hope was dashed when Dietz put 
MSV Duisburg 1 - 0 ahead. 

Mfinchengladbach fielded only three 
seasoned defenders; the rest were hard- 
hitting strikers, forwards who excelled in 
.'a collective display of virtuoso football. 

! Which is not, of course, to say that 
Dortmund put up much opposition. 


Weisweiler: 
triumph of 


a trainer 


S uccess and Hennes Weisweiler are 
synonymous, and this season he has 
two more soccer training successes: a 
Cup and league double with 1 FC Co- 
logne. 

Players respect Weisweiler most of all 
for his uncompromising professionalism. 
His authority is unquestioningly accept- 
ed. . . ■ , 

| Even a loner such as Heinz Flbhe was 
’persuaded by Weisweiler to stop playing 
somewhat unproductively to the gallery 
and make a new name for himself as a 
steady, reliable team man. 

• In Cologne Hennes Weisweiler is un- 
grudgingly acknowledged to have per- 
suaded not only Flohe but also the en- 
tire squad to abandon the lackadaisical 
approach that used to be their hallmark. 

For Weisweiler soccer is a hobby, a 
'job and a mission. He is a dedicated 
man and determined to put his ideas 
into effect, even if they mean make-or- 
break clashes with the superstars in his 
team. 

1 During his tenure at Mdnchenglad- 
bach he had one quarrel after another 
with team captain GUnter Netzer. Their 
relationship was love-hate if ever there 
was one. 

In Barcelona Weisweiler was the loser 
In his clash of wills with Johan Cruyff 
and his stay there was cut short. He re- 
sumed to. Germany, this time to Co- 
logne. : 

j In Cologne Wolfgang Overath had 
ruled a? team captain for more than a 
decade and had no intention ; of accept- 
ing a new role at the end of his career. % 
. 1 . Overath refused to accept WeisweileFs 
plans wholeheartedly. There was little 


Dortmund trainer Otto Rehhagc] disre- 
garded his directors’ wishes and put se- 
cond-string netminder Endrulat in goal. • 

This was a serious error. That morn- 
ing Endrulat had been given notice to 
quit by the club, while at training he 
read in the paper that Dortmund had 
signed on .Schalke’s reserve goalie 
Volkmar Gross. 

So Endrulat was in no mood to play 
like a lion, and it is only fair to add that 
even if regular goalie Bertram had been 
on duty Dortmund would still have been 
thrashed. 

The entire team put up a feeble dis - 1 
play, while there was no holding the Mdn-j 
chengladbach forwards. But Dortmund 
need not liave sustained their heaviest- 
ever defeat. 

The -Dortmund board decided on dra- 
conian measures the very next day. 
Trainer Otto Rchhagel, 39, was sent on 
immediate, indefinite leave and players 
were fined up to DM 2,000 each accord- 
ing to their earnings. 

Club president Heinz GUnther said 
the board no longer had confidence in 
Rchhagel, whose contract had only just 
been renewed until the end of next sea- 
son. 

For the time being Sigi Held, who 
holds a trainer’s ticket, will supervise the 
team’s training. 


love lost between them. In the end the. 
ageing midfield supremo chose to retire. . 

Henries Weisweiler comes from Co- 
logne and in private life is a cheery and 
good-natured as folk from the Rhineland 
tend to be. But woe betide the opposi- 
tion if he loses at cards. And football is 
an altogether more serious business. 

“If there are five cups going in a sea- 
son Hennes will not be satisfied until he 
has won all five,” says his friend and 
mentor Erich Ribbeck. 

He has ended this season with a 
couple more to add to his collection. 

s/d 

. (Frankfurter Allgemalne Zeitung 
fUt Deutschland, 2 May 1978) 








Triumphant Cologne players Heinz Flohe (left) and Hennes L$hr show fans the ieague 
and Bundesliga trophies. (Photot HontmUUor) 


After the match the Mdnchengladbach 
team, tears in their eyes after having 
come so close to snatching back the 
crown, were given a standing ovation. 

Impressed by the work a hard-pressed 
Borussia team has put in this season, the 
board spontaneously decided to award 
each player a DM 4,000 bonus. 

But despite this unprecedented dis- 
play Cologne were not to be dislodged 
from the top of the First Division table. 
They made short work of St Pauli in 
Hamburg, with Okudcra, their Japanese 
ace, contributing two fine goals towards 
tlie5-0tot.il. 

For Borussia MOnchcngladbach the 
end of the season meant the retirement 
of Herbert Wimnicr and Jlirgen Witt- 
Luinp la the amateur ranks. 

*' Cologne, on the other hand, are an 
up-and-coming team. Are they destined 
to dominate top-notch soccer in this 
country for seasons to come, fans won- 
der. 

Cologne players are in no doubt as to 
the reason for their success. Club trainer 
Hennes Weisweiler is the man they 
point to. 

Weisweiler succeeded in turning loner 
Heinz Flohe into a team man and coa- 
ching Zimmermann and Neumann to 
the point where Helmut Schfln called 
them up for service in the national 
team. 


r 

Braun streaks home in 
gruelling road race 


D ietrich Thurau may have won the 
laurels in Zurich the day before, 
but on May .Day pursuit world champion 
Gregor Braun WOri the Henninger Tumi! 
road race in Frankfurt, Thurau’s home 
town. > 

It was the 17th Henninger event over’ 
224 km; (140 miles) and this year itj 
counted towards the World CUp. 

Half a dozen cyclists took the lead in; 
the last three laps, with Braun just nud-; 
ging ahead of Thuiau’s Belgian team- 
mate Rudl Pevenage. ' 

' i 

Local boy Thurau, expected to win as 
he had done the previous day in Zurich, 
praised th'e cheqqered flag In the second; 
' buiicH of cycling pros who failed toj 
catfch up With the leaders. 1 i 

There was a little rain on the day bud 
spectators lined the course — a record 
number both in Frankfurt and environs . 1 


With three months to the cycling 
world championships, to be held in this 
country, the interest shown by the sport- 
ing public is no less encouraging than 
the local boys’ wins. 

' Dieter MQnch from Katzwang won 
the amateur event over a . distance of 
176 km, or 110 miles. He came in three 
seconds ahead of Willy Maessen of Hol- 
land and nine seconds ahead of Valery 
Liadov of the Soviet Union. 

Francisco Cedena of Spdin made, a 
break after 40 km (25 miles) of punish- 
ing terrain and led for riiore ttjan 
: I0Q kilometres. At one stage he #as 
.eight minutes ahead of the Add. 

1 Gianbattista BaronchelH 6t Italy was 
in pursuit, cycling supremely well, and 
he and Malfait of Belgium overtook Co* 
■dena after 176 km. Then It was the Itali- 
an who made the running, and his pur- 
suers. did not catch up with him until 


Weiswciler's master plan would not 
allow a single player to dominate play 
on the field, as so often the case iri 
Wolfgang Overath’s days. 

He worked tirelessly and systematical- 
ly at transforming a team with a reputa- 
tion second only to Eintracht Frankfurt’s 
for being unpredictable and susceptible 
to whims and fancies. 

But Weisweiler and his squad also 
unquestionably benefited from a team of 
professionals in the board room. Co- 
logne club president Peter Weiaml and 
manager Karl-lleinz Titielcn have work- 
ed level- hcaderily and determinedly for 
the club and it has paid dividends. 

The club has three million deutsch- 
marks in the bank, so Cologne are in a 
position to snap up any new playcis 
they may need. 

Hennes Weisweiler lias first-rate back- 
ing from Wolfgang Weber and Hannes 
Lfihr. Rolf Herings has ensured that the 
squad never wanted for fitness. Team 
doctor Dr Bonnekoh is on standby day 
and night. 

No team in the Bundesliga has gone 
to the field better prepared for each 
match this season than Cologne, and 
this paid off in the final, and as it turn- 
ed out crucial, encounter with rclega- 
tion-daomed St Pauli. 

(Frankfurter Noue Presse, 2 May 1978) 


J 

the rest of the 120 entrants were back In J 
the city-centte. ■; •: I 
Theq Gregor ,Brauni showed, what aj 
hard man he woultj be to beat He made 
the funning in the leading group and' 
evidently reckoned, he had passed thd 
post after the second of three final Japs. 

He raised his arms in victory and Only 
noticed 25 yards past the post that there 
was another Jap*.. But this failed to put 
: him offhis flnde. ■ i 

Braun pedalled on, going from 
strength to strength, arid tie came into 
the home, straight the clear leader In a 
field Which had never been stronger. 

Brairn was jubilant, Thuravt _ was not; 
The winner had reserves of energy when! 
they were needed, Thurau still showed 
signs of the day before. f 

; Gregm Braun jiad chosert not to enter, 
for the' Ztiricti rfce^ praCerring to limber 
up In Fraftte. . j 

, . "1 have .to sje whether ! tiy for 
-the road rtoeing! world crown on the* 
NUrburgring or defend, my pursuit? 
championship in Munich,” tie said. [ 
’ Dietrich THurtu bari^dearfppqt irftao^ 
much hard V[or^?ifi. WcepL weeks. 
was too much for me,” he said. i 

. (SUddeut&che ZaUung. 2 Mayl97Sj 
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